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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
—HEINE. 


THE ARENA 


VoL. XXX. AUGUST, 1903. No. 2. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


HAT a nation should teach the legality of its own dismem- 
berment would seem to be incredible. Yet this nation did 
exactly that thing within fifty years after its formation. It is 
a bit of unwritten history, little known, sometimes denied, but 
susceptible of proof. 

The first law-book on our constitution came out in 1825, at 
Philadelphia. Its author was William Rawle, an eminent law- 
yer. Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries, containing a disquisi- 
tion on the constitution, was published in the following year. 
Story’s work, with its chapter “The Constitution not a Com- 
pact,” did not appear until 1833. Rawle’s book was entitled 
“A View of the Constitution of the United States,” and was 
for some years prior to 1840 used as a text-book in the national 
military academy at West Point. In his last chapter, while 
maintaining the inexpediency of secession, he affirms the right 
in clear and unmistakable terms. He says that this is a union 
of republics, and the question whether a State may secede de- 
pends upon the will of the people of the State. 

Thus we have the anomalous spectacle of the government 
of a nation putting into the hands of the officers, whom it was 
training up to defend its flag, a book which taught them that 
their paramount allegiance was not due to itself, but to the 
States from which they respectively came. How could those 
officers be blamed in any court of morals for applying those 
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teachings? When the strain of choice came a few years after- 
ward, how could any one of them be condemned for following 
his State’s flag, rather than that of the United States? If the 
Government cried treason, might he not have retorted, “the 
treason, which you taught me, that I execute?” 

Now, how are we to explain this anomaly? We may not 
dismiss it with the superficial suggestion that the government 
was itself in the hands of traitors, and such teachings at its 
academy was only a part of a traitorous scheme. Such an 
assertion might pass with ignorant men, or with those whose 
passions were heated by the strife of tongues or of cannon. We 
are in a calmer frame of mind. Our great grandfathers fought 
in the rebellion, which gave us our freedom; our grandfathers 
contended in the disputes which arose over the means taken 
to preserve it; our fathers battled in the rebellion, which finally 
formed us into a nation. They were makers of history. We 
are its students. In the thick of fight they seized the weapon 
or argument ready at hand, not always with clear eye to see 
and cool judgment to weigh its strength or adaptability. We, 
however, in the perspective of time, with the mists of battle 
blown away, may and should form our judgments calmly, im- 
partially, in the light of facts. We should proceed as the scien- 
tist, whose deductions rest upon all known data, and who dis- 
cards any hypothesis in the face of an irreconcilable fact. We 
may as well face the incontestable fact that there was an inten- 
tional omission by the constitution-makers to define precisely 
the nature of the government which they had formed. The 
constitution is like the prayer-book, in that it is the result of 
compromises. Questions which could be settled by compro- 
mise were settled, and those which could not be, were left to 
succeeding generations. The necessity for “a more perfect 
union,” was so overshadowing, that it was generally felt that 
if the functions of the new government could be agreed upon, 
it would not be expedient to define its nature. It is not for 
us to impeach their sagacity. Their work has stood. 

A vital question may, however, be asked: Are we now living 
under the same constitution as that with which we started? 
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Have no changes been made in it other than by formally adopt- 
ed amendments? In other words, do the processes of evolu- 
tion apply to written constitutions? 

It was not long after its adoption that two antagonistic inter- 
pretations began to struggle for mastery. Like the opposing 
forces of nature, one was centripetal, the other centrifugal. 
The contest was not waged on any geographical line. It was 
a Massachusetts governor who first disputed the right of the 
national government to send its troops into a State. The Hart- 
ford Convention was held not very long after the Kentucky 
resolutions were passed. Of the four States who refused for 
a time to come into the Union, two were Northern. 

The adherents of one interpertation claimed that “the people 
of the United States” mentioned in the Preamble, were one 
people, that they were the people of the thirteen colonies, that 
as one people they had thrown off allegiance to Great Britain, 
and taken on allegiance to a new power, created by themselves 
as one people, called the United States. The advocates of the 
other urged that the thirteen colonies were separate, that they 
had separately resolved to be free, had jointly issued their 
declaration of independence, had jointly waged war, had jointly 
made a treaty in 1783 which sealed their success, and that dur- 
ing the intervening years between 1783 and 1789 they had been 
in fact separate, independent, sovereign States, and as such 
had formed “the more perfect union,” which did not go into 
effect as an act of the whole people done on a particular date, 
but by separate and distinct acts of ratification, stretching over 
a period of years. It is not intended to state anew the old 
argument by which these opposing claims were upheld. Suffice 
it that, granting the premises of each side, recognizing the facts 
on which it limited its stand and ignoring all others, the con- 
clusion of each was worked out with logical precision. As in 
most debates, the trouble was with the major premise. The 
disputants did not agree as to what facts were controlling. 
They simply took those which required the conclusions they 
wanted. They resembled theological disputants, who select 
only the passages of Scripture which support their beloved doc- 
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trines, and cooly, or rather heatedly, refuse to recognize those 
which refute them. Still more like lawyers, who present to the 
court the authorities in their favor, and ignore those which are 
against them. When it is remembered that any doctrine in 
theology may be supported by a judicious use of texts, and any 
proposition in law by a careful selection of cases, it is not to 
be wondered that our grandfathers differed in their inferences 
as to the effects of the deeds of our great-grandfathers, and 
that our fathers fell to cutting each other’s throats. 

We now see clearly that there were facts, which when taken 
by themselves formed a complete support of one side and refu- 
tation of the other, and vice versa. For instance, on the one 
hand there was the undoubted fact that for a year or more 
after the constitution became effectual between nine States, 
whose ratification was by its terms necessary, there were four 
who held out. What was their status? They owed no alle- 
giar~e to Great Britain. They had thrown it off. Nor any to 
the old confederation. It had disappeared. Nor yet to the new 
government. They had not yet taken it on. To whom then? 
.To none. Those four were free, independent, sovereign States, 
whose right to remain so, if it needed any guarantee (which 
it did not), was recognized by the very instrument which they 
were asked to ratify. This they did at different times. They 
came into the Union as States. That is history. Now for the 
inference. If they came in by the adoption of an ordinance, 
why could they not go out by its repeal? On the other hand, 
there was the equally undoubted fact that the irstrument to 
which each State in time gave its ratification, and thereby be- 
came a part of the United States, provided no way for it to get 
out, and by the whole tenor and context repudiated the idea 
that there could be a termination of the relation. No reserva- 
tions ‘.ad been made in the instrument itself, no mental reserva- 
tions could be allowed. Call it contract, compact, league, or 
treaty between sovereign States, or constitution adopted by one 
homogeneous people, what you will, the relation which it cre- 
ated can only be likened to that of the marriage relation, where 
two separate, independent individuals enter into an indissoluble 
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agreement, which while a mere contract in the eye of the law, 
is yet in the estimation of mankind a_ well as inherentlymuch 
more. “Whom God hath joined tc xethers let not man put 
asunder.” By mysterious processes of evolution stretching over 
two centuries, the United States had come into a mystic bond, 
whose outward and visible sign was the document called their 
constitution, whose inward and spiritual grace was the spirit 
of the people. As in States where there is no law for the disso- 
lution of the marriage tie, husband and wife must so remain, 
so in the United States, no dissolution having been provided 
for, there was no way to withdraw. This was the impregnable 
position on which Mr. Lincoln fought the Civil War. The 
constitution was the supreme law of the land. His oath of 
office required him to execute the law of the land in every part 
of the land. When he found armed insurrection in any part 
he was bound to put it down. How often does it happen that 
complexity is dissolved by simplicity. No other solvent is need- 
ed to settle the whole vexed question of states’ rights. 

Thus, for seventy-six years from the date of Washington’s 
inauguration in April, 1789, to that of Lee’s surrender in April, - 
1865, these centripetal and centrifugal forces were opposed, 
mutually destructive, and never adjusted so as to be in final 
equilibrium until after the Civil War. 

The difficulty with the arguments on either side was that 
they were legal arguments, By legal disputants, over a legal 
document. They supposed they were debating a legal question. 
They took no account of the various other elements which en- 
tered in, the factors of the problem which involved the emotions, 
desires, interests, tendencies, doings of the people at large, who 
while they were debating in the Senate over the past were cre- 
ating new relations in the present, and unalterably though un- 
consciously directing those of the future. Time, not authority, 
is the arbiter of most questions. That which is supposed to be 
settled in one generation is often unsettled in the next, and 
resettled in another. 

The lawyers, who as statesmen debated over the nature of 
the constitution, were really advocates arguing for their respect- 
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ive sides. Their arguments culminated in blows. The lawyers 
became soldiers. The scene of battle was transferred from the 
council chamber to the field. The result was that instead of 
several flags floating over several united peoples, one flag is 
supreme over one united people. The war was the final stage 
in the development of national supremacy. 

In the evolution of the Constitution the Supreme Court has 
played an important part. Its province is generally described 
as that of interpretation. The theory is that the meaning of 
the document is fixed, unchangeable, and the office of the court 
is simply to expound it. This is a legal fiction, convenient, 
necessary, but still a fiction. The only fundamental difference 
between a written and an unwritten constitution is that the 
former has a conscious starting point. The evolutionary proc- 
ess goes on, however, in both. In the case of the written con- 
stitution those processes may be likened to the production of 
the human being. There are ante-natal forces which result in 
a birth at a particular moment. The evolution goes on after- 
ward as well as before. The adoption of a written constitu- 
tion does not make a case of arrested development. Our con- 
stitution changes with ever-changing years, even though not a 
line of it be changed by formal amendment. It is altered in a 
thousand subtle ways. The balances and checks provided by 
the makers have been readjusted in use as well as by enact- 
ment. For example: According to the instrument itself, upon 
the death of a President, the Vice-President was to become act- 
ing president, clothed with the powers and duties of President, 
until the election of another. There was nothing which gave 
him either the salary or title of President, or right to serve 
out the unexpired portion of the presidential term as such. By 
clear intendment a new President was to be elected, the Vice- 
President remaining such until the end of his own term. He 
was merely a supply, an understudy, to act only when occasion 
called, and then to retire until another occasion demanded his 
services. Fifty years elapsed before any exigency arose for 
the understudy to take the title role, and the understudies hav- 
ing been theretofore, as not since, aspirants for the higher place, 
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ambition dictated that the constitution should be construed to 
mean promotion rather than temporary supply. This interpre- 
tation carried the day, nemine contradicente. What would have 
happened if some obstinate disbursing official had refused to 
sign a warrant for salary at the higher rate, and the case had 
been carried into the courts by an application for a mandamus, 
no one can now say. No disbursing officer, whose official head 
was at the disposal of the applicant for a mandamus, would 
have been likely to raise the question. Thus it was conveniently 
settled by custom. Again: the constitution bestowed on the 
President the right of nomination to office. It has been amend- 
ed through the “courtesy of the Senate,” so as to give the right 
to individual senators. This amendment will be effective so 
long as our Presidents tamely submit. 

In the absence of judicial interpretation, the constitution 
reads the way in which our executive officials, or Congress, de- 
clare it. If the Supreme Court is invoked, then it means 
exactly what five men out of nine say that it means. Some one 
has well said, that its meaning hangs on a casual majority of 
one. As those nine men are changeable factors, the constitution 
changes with them. For some years after the Civil War, Con- 
gress had no power to transmute the government’s promissory 
notes into money in time of peace. Then a day came when it 
obtained that power. The constitution was changed. How? 
By formal amendment by the people? No. Through amend- 
ment by the Supreme Court, so to speak. Having first decided 
that it was not, the Court through different judges, decided that 
it was constitutional. So, for long it was supposed to be within 
the power of Congress to impose an income tax without .ap- 
portioning it among the States. Now it is not. Was the con- 
stitution changed in any formal way? Not at all. The Court 
virtually changed the constitution by declining to follow former 
opinions. This may not be legal phraseology, but it is the 
language which one must use if it is desired to describe actual 
facts, rather than legal fictions. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are instrumentalities in processes of evolution by which 
our constitution is developed so as to meet the necessities of the 
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time. We must, indeed, cling to the fiction that they are inter- 
preters ; but we should not blind ourselves to the fact that they 
act a part in the process which the scientists describe as natural 
selection. In other words, they in their way are representatives 
of the people, from which they spring. Confirmation of this 
proposition is easily at hand if we call to mind the discordant 
deliverances of that august tribunal two years ago in the group 
of decisions known as the Insular Cases. On the great ques- 
tion, whether we could by treaty abandon the fundamental prin- 
ciple that government rests upon the consent of the governed, 
whether we could become Janus-faced, a republic in the Occi- 
dent, an empire in the Orient, whether we could be composed 
of citizens and subjects, with citizens black and white in Amer- 
ica, and with white citizens and brown subjects in the Philip- 
pines, and whether by reflex processes we could while keeping 
up a republican form of government, in fact become an empire 
at home as abroad, on this momentous question the Supreme 
Court was just as much at sea as were the people at large. 
That question is yet to be settled. The opinions of the Court 
give us no more aid upon it, than did those in the Dred Scott 
case help to solve the great question of that day. As we grow 
more prosperous and more powerful, with money to buy, or 
force to conquer, land belonging to other peoples, the question 
of republic or empire will be determined in some way. It will 
come through evolutionary processes. We may not say how 
or when. Some of us may believe that the sober judgment of 
Abraham Lincoln’s “plain people” will ultimately decide that 
men, whom we can neither assimilate safely as citizens, nor 
govern justly as subjects, should be left to their own choice 
of means to secure life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. At 
present there seems to be no stirring of the public conscience. 

Recently another illustration has been afforded by the de- 
cision handed down in the Lottery case. The opinions of 
the majority and minority when read together prove conclu- 
sively that although in fancy that court is only an interpreter of 
the past, it is in fact an arbiter of the future. Four of our 
citizens, in their capacity as judges, were of opinion that Con- 
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gress could not, under the grant of power to regulate com- 
merce between the States, prohibit it. Had the Court consisted, 
as once, of seven judges, our industrial progress would hence- 
forth have been in a certain direction. But our development 
will be on different lines, because the number happens to be 
nine. Five of the nine hold that the word, regulate, has among 
its meanings that of prohibit. Now we may clothe or cloud our 
thought in whatever legal phrase we choose, the fact remains 
that five citizens in the plentitude of the power of interpreta- 
tion, have bestowed on Congress the right to prohibit commerce 
between the States. True, this giant is subject to a proviso 
carefully reserved in the Court’s opinion. In the event that 
Congress shall be so unwise as to exercise its liberty against 
rather than in furtherance of “the general welfare,” the Court 
may limit the effect of this decision by declaring that when it 
held that the word regulate meant prohibit, it did not say that 
it also meant destroy. The distinction between prohibition and 
destruction is more subtle than that between regulation and 
prohibition, and may escape perception now. But subtleties 
are the delight of the legal mind. If Congress ever passes an 
act on the supposition that because it has been given the right 
to prohibit commerce in pieces of paper called lottery tickets, 
it may destroy commerce in pieces of paper called bills of lading, 
the Court can easily say, “thus far and no farther.” If it be 
urged that this view of its functions tends to destroy the bal- 
ance between legislative, executive, and judicial departments 
intended by the founders, it begs the question, What was their 
intention? They clearly saw that a written constitution with- 
out a court to expound it authoritatively is an unworkable 
institution. The Supreme Court is a safety-valve, through 
which congressional steam may be blown off without explosion ; 
a governor, by which executive action may be regulated. It: 
is necessary, but it is not infallible. We must discard the old 
idea that justice resides in nubibus, and what the court does 
is to reach up its hand and bring down to us such portion of 
the store on high as is needed at a particular time. We have 
regulated to oblivion the notion of the divine right of kings 
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to reign in the state, and of bishops to rule in the church. The 
picture of the divine power of judges to judge correctly must 
follow. The common-sense view as to the judicial function is 
that we invest some of our fellow citizens with the power not 
so much of deciding our disputes rightly, as of ending them 
peaceably. We must respectfully, if not reverentially, abide 
by their decisions (whether right or wrong), because other- 
wise we should have to turn our houses into forts and go forth 
armed. The opinion of nine lawyers on a bench is no more 
sacred, no more likely to be right, than that of nine lawyers 
in an office. For reasons of state we have decreed that the de- 
cisions of the nine on the bench must be accepted as final, 
unless we, the people, see fit to overrule them in orderly manner. 
If time sufficed, it would be interesting to take up the various 
decisions of the court and show at fuller length how they have 
been evolutionary in their nature, to such an extent sometimes 
as to elicit from discomfited counsel the epithet revolutionary. 
It is submitted that it is not the true view of our constitution 
that it sprang Minerva-like from the head of Jove all panoplied 
for war, and in the full possession of mature powers. Evolu- 
tionary processes are at work all the time, unconscious as well 
as intentional, developing it, shaping it, making it more useful 
for the purpose for which it was intended, promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. In making such changes the Su- 
preme Court is not the least powerful instrumentality, and it 
acts as the representative of the people, reflecting their will in 
the long run. The conclusion may, indeed, be expressed in 
legal phrase of its own diction. As the power to regulate 
involves the power to prohibit, so the power to interpret in- 
cludes the power to amend. Amendments, whether directly 
by the people or indirectly by the undisputed action of the legis- 
lative or executive branches, or still more indirectly by inter- 
pretation of the judicial branch, are processes in evolution. Our 
constitution is only a part of our institutions and changes with 
our needs. Thus we may accurately use the phrase, the evolu- 
tion of the constitution. Joun Brooxs Leavitt. 
New York, N. Y. 











RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 
I. Tue KIsHINEFF MASSACRE: CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


N April 6th (Russian style) a mob consisting mostly of 
strangers attacked the Jewish residents of the city of 
Kishineff, Province of Bessarabia, South Russia. With slight 
interruptions of a few hours’ duration the outbreak continued 
through three days and two nights; the mob not only being 
given a perfectly free hand in its work of devastation, but even 
being assisted by the local police and the militia of the place. It 
is asserted (and in this we adhere to the reports as presented by 
the Russian press) that those of the Jews who attempted to 
defend themselves were forcibly disarmed by the police and 
delivered over to the fury of the rioters. The Governor of the 
province, having previous to the expected outbreak assured a 
deputation of Jewish merchants who asked for protection that 
he had adopted ample means to secure their lives and property, 
closed his doors to all callers of Jewish faith when urgently ap- 
pealed to for assistance, though his appearance alone might have 
been sufficient to prevent the outbreak. At the telegraph sta- 
tions owned by the State telegrams praying for help from the 
central government were refused acceptance. A telegram was 
eventually dispatched from a railroad station at considerable 
distance from the city, and in thirty-six (!) hours a peremptory 
command from St. Petersburg reached the local authorities to 
at once put an end to the riot, and “as if by magic murder and 
robbery ceased at once.” (A literal translation from the semi- 
official St. Petersburg Viedomosti, April 24th (May 7th), 
page 5.) 

The leaders of the mob were mostly well dressed and intel- 
ligent appearing men, among them a barrister-at-law, students 
of local educational institutions, a son of a prominent judge, 
and several distinguished government officials. 
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The particular circumstances attending the various acts of 
destruction, murder, and rapine are too horrible, disgusting, 
and sickening to be reiterated here. The number of those 
killed outright was between forty-five and sixty ; over a hundred 
were dangerously injured, five hundred seriously injured, and 
between fifteen and eighteen hundred shops and houses were 
damaged, destroyed, and looted. Two thousand families were 
rendered entirely homeless, and twelve thousand were ruined 
to a greater or lesser extent. Even three or four weeks after 
the occurrence of the riot a correspondent of a Russian news- 
paper described the state of the city as of one that had under- 
gone a siege by the enemy’s army. 

The full details of this terrible calamity are being gradually 
revealed to the shocked world. Notwithstanding the unrelax- 
ing watchfulness on the part of the censor, especially over 
newspapers, the reports, even as they appear in the Russian 
press after they had been filtered through the censor’s fine sieve, 
leave no room for doubt as to the authenticity of the accounts 
in the European as well as the American newspapers ; and this 
notwithstanding the official denials of both the American am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and the Russian representative at 
Washington. It is unfortunate, indeed, that the policy of op- 
portune denial and unhesitating duplicity, so innate a tendency 
of Russian diplomacy, practiced for many years at home and 
abroad, should not have been set aside for the time being at 
least by an attempt to extenuate the circumstances of this truly 
horrible tragedy. No such attempt has as yet been made. In- 
stead of being exaggerated, as some hoped and others charged, 
the loss of life and property seems rather to be underestimated ; 
but the complete details of the disaster will never be known. 
A long period of practical experience has taught the Russian 
government, which plays the civilized abroad and remains the 
barbarian at home, the valuable lesson of skilfully disguising, 
or even completely hiding, things which, if revealed, might 
seriously compromise it in the eyes of the world. 

The causes of the present disaster as well as of those pre- 
ceding it and of those that will surely follow (for the Kishineff 
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affair seems but a beginning of a whole series of “pogréms” 
well planned and to be renewed as soon as the present agita- 
tion subsides somewhat), are per se neither religious, economic, 
nor racial in character. Anti-Semitism as encountered in the 
various European countries is not a new phenomenon; but the 
causes underlying its manifestation in Russia, as well as the 
form it takes there, are specifically Russian, conditioned, if I 
may say so, by the diplomatic relations of the government to 
the people. Anti-Semitism in Russia is an institution sanc- 
tioned by the government, which supervises its growth and 
development, and directs its activity. The Russian is by nature 
a kind-hearted, hospitable, and tolerant individual, and Mr. 
Andrew D. White observed in his exhaustive report to Secre- 
tary Gresham, presented July 6, 1893, that “the great body of 
the Russian peasantry when left to themselves seem to be re- 
markably free from any spirit of fanatical hostility towards 
religious systems differing from their own, and even from the 
desire to make proselytes.” The Russian peasant has lived 
peacefully side by side with other nationalities, and outbreaks 
against the latter as well as against the numerous dissenting 
sects in his own midst were practically rare, until the authori- 
ties adopted anti-Semitism as a policy to be exploited as the 
exigencies of the situation may demand it. 

As regards the old and frequently repeated prevarications 
of how five or six millions of Jews exploit a nation of over a 
hundred and twenty-five millions; of their reluctance to engage 
in agricultural pursuits, their money lending propensities, etc., 
these have long since been disproved, and especially so since 
the introduction on May 3, 1882, of the celebrated “May” laws. 
Lack of space prevents me from presenting here even a small 
portion of the text of the various restrictive laws pertaining 
to Jews. Moreover, as Mr. White remarked, “the treatment of 
the Israelites is not based upon any one ukase or statute; there 
are said to be in the vast jungle of the laws of this empire 
more than one thousand decrees and statutes relating to them, 
besides innumerable circulars, open and secret regulations, re- 
strictions, extensions, and temporary arrangements, general, 
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special, and local ; forming such a tangled growth that probably 
no human being can say what the law as a whole is, least of all 
can a Jew in any province have any certain knowledge of his 
rights.” It may suffice to state here that the Jews are ex- 
pressly prohibited from migrating from the town into the vil- 
lage, or from owning land for farming purposes, and are then 
blamed for not engaging in any agricultural pursuits. They 
are strictly forbidden to lend money on interest to the peasant 
at the peril of forfeiture of both principal and interest. A 
great many avenues of professional pursuits are entirely closed 
to them, and even if admitted to certain educational institu- 
tions, their numbers are greatly restricted. In some institu- 
tions only five per cent. of the total number of students may be 
Jews; in others three per cent., while some do not admit them 
at all, and even within the pale of settlement only ten per cent. 
of the total number of attendants are admitted; if it be remem- 
bered that in some of these provinces within the pale the Jews 
make up eighty per cent. or more of the entire population, it 
will be quickly seen what a hardship such a prohibition con- 
stitutes for the Jewish population. The Jews are crowded 
within the bounds of some fifteen provinces, and a very great 
majority of them (fully ninety per cent.) are working men who 
lead a miserable hand-to-mouth existence, small tradesmen, and 
some professional men. A very small fraction of them are 
wealthy, and very few are in comfortable circumstances. The 
vast majority are in poverty, and a very considerable part in 
misery, just on the border of starvation. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely unjust to accuse them of being bankers and brokers, 
and of taking advantage of the simple-minded peasant. 

The Jew is regarded by the Russian law as an alien, and for 
his special treatment peculiar ordinances have been created. 
A writer in the Jewish Daily News reprints an interesting illus- 
trative summary of the Laws affecting the Jews in Russia, 
taken from a pamphlet issued by the Jewish Publication Society 
of England, and in changing the locale of the illustration from 
England to the United States we would get the following: 

“All Jews born in the United States shall be regarded as 
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aliens. No Jews shall dwell in any part of the United States 
but the States of New Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia, unless 
they be full graduates of some university, members of the 
learned professions, skilled artisans, certificated by the Tech- 
nical Institutes, or have been members of a chamber of com- 
merce for five years paying $500 per annum for that privilege. 
No Jew shall hold any government or municipal office. No 
Jew shall buy or sell landed property. All Jews shall pay spe- 
cial taxes in connection with religious functions. No syna- 
gogue may be opened without the President’s signed permit, 
and no public prayers may be held in any other place than a 
synagogue. Jews who become converted to Christianity are 
ipso facto divorced on conversion, but the wife if she remains 
a Jewess may not marry again. All Jews on attaining the age 
of twenty years shall serve five years in the active army, and 
thirteen years in the reserve, but no Jew may become an officer 
or even an officer’s servant. No Jew shall serve in the navy.” 
In faet the only privilege that the Jew may enjoy is that of 
dying for his fatherland on the battle-field. 

In dealing with anti-Semitism in Russia, and especially with 
its present manifestation, we have to do with a movement arti- 
ficially created by the government, fathered by it, and absolutely 
under its control. The economic, religious, and racial aspects 
of the case are but adjuvants exploited by the authorities in a 
measure sufficient to make of the movement a successful issue 
—a matter of no small importance to the government. The 
present carefully prepared “explosion” is one of the coups d'état 
of Mr. Plehve’s, the Minister of the Interior; not original with 
him, to be sure, but carried out with the brutality that has 
become the marked feature of this Minister’s administration. 
This characteristic trait is evident not only in his dealings with 
the Jews, but in many other of his acts; as, for example, the 
wholesale flogging of impoverished peasants, and even of intel- 
ligent working men; the murder en masse of the same (as in 
Rostow, Slatoust, and many other places) ; the frequent hang- 
ing of political “criminals” ; the compulsory resignation of the 
Governor of a province (Poltava) for showing some humanity 
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in not having flogged enough his peasants, and, on the other 
hand, an Emperor’s reward granted to the Mayor of St. Peters- 
burg for his zeal in clubbing protesting students and the pub- 
lic in general—these are but a few of the measures adopted by 
the Minister of the Interior in his efforts to exterminate the 
anti-government agitation that has of recent years spread with 
such alarming rapidity. 

The former “pogréms” managed by Count Ignatieff (under 
whose tutelage the present Minister received his diplomatic 
training) were mere child’s play in comparison with the present 
massacre. Murder was then of comparatively rare occurrence. 
I still remember, when a mere boy, walking about the city of 
Elizavethgrad during the first “pogrém” April 16-18, 1881, 
while the mob were “at work,” the chief of police rode among 
them and admonished them, not too firmly at that, to restrain 
as far as possible from murdering the Jews. His appeal is still 
ringing in my ears: “Rebyata, Beyte, no nie oubeevaite!” 
(“Boys, beat, but do not kill!”) This “liberal” policy seems 
to have been abandoned in favor of one that would more effect- 
ually appease the anti-government feelings so prevalent at this 
time among the people. 

The policy of the government towards anti-Semitism is 
largely shaped by the condition of unrest in the land, and this 
especially so at the present time. 

The remarkable changes that have taken place in the charac- 
ter of the anti-government movements in Russia of late years 
are more seriously disturbing the authorities than they are 
willing to confess. No matter what forms the agitation had 
taken in years past, beginning with the attempts of the Decem- 
brists in the year 1825, down to our times, through a whole 
serieS of historical changes, the government was always in a 
position to successfully cope with it; even though it might have 
been compelled, at certain periods of its history and on certain 
points of its policy, to acknowledge its defeat and confess its 
weakness before the nation. This was especially the case when 
the dormant, and, therefore, impotent public opinion could be 
roused from servile stupor to proclaim its existence in some 
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way or other. To cite an instance in point: During the Cri- 
mean War public sentiment was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement by the tragic discovery that the war proved 
to be an “immense bankruptcy of autocracy.” It was then that 
tongues were unloosed, and a terrible castigation in the form of 
millions of copies of accusatory documents sent broad-cast all 
over the land, was administered to the entire government, in- 
cluding the Ministers and the Emperor Nicholas himself—that 
most perfect type of an absolute autocrat of recent times. But 
public upheavals of such magnitude were rather rare in the his- 
tory of Russia, and the even tenor of despotism, tempered by 
assassination, was permitted to run its course but little dis- 
turbed by anti-government propaganda. The reason lay in the 
fact that it usually had to do with small circles or groups of 
men, brave, courageous, never hesitating to sacrifice their lives 
to right the wrongs of the oppressed people; but they were only 
handfuls, while the inert, immense lower stratum—the peas- 
antry, the basis of the pyramid whose apex is the Emperor with 
his nobility—remained unmoved by, and entirely ignorant of 
the efforts of those who so willingly, nay, passionately, deliv- 
ered up their worldly possessions, their careers, their very lives 
for a downtrodden people. The movement was never a move- 
ment en masse, and it never could for this very reason impress 
the government with sufficient force. Of late years, however, 
things have begun to change. Reduced to despair by the apathy 
of the masses (principally the peasants in the villages), and 
driven by the force of history and logic to recognize the fact 
that Russia has entered the European family of nations along 
the same lines of historical development as the other members 
of the family, and that the rapid strides in industry and manu- 
facture have given rise to an enormous class of city workers, 
the anti-government forces have thrown themselves with their 
wonted fervor and abandon into the mass of the working peo- 
ple of the manufacturing centers, and are gradually but surely 
creating a popular movement which has already manifested 
itself in the tendency to parade and peacefully “demonstrate” 
in immense numbers of tens of thousands—a sight never seen 
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before in Russia. In its efforts to stem this threatening tide of 
peaceful resistance which will eventually drown it, and to draw 
the forces away from the impending catastrophe, the govern- 
ment resorts to schemes for which a few years ago it would 
have meted out severe punishment: to neutralize the influence 
of the agitators on the working people it forms among factory 
employees quasi-unions (always under the strict supervision of 
the all-powerful gendarmerie), and cautiously permits the es- 
tablishment of benefit associations and the like. Although con- 
ducted with the sanction of the highest authorities, this bene- 
ficial activity seems to be looked upon with suspicion by the 
more or less intelligent of the working men: a suspicion based 
on past experience of the government’s duplicity, whose pro- 
fession of friendship toward the common people is but a vox 
et praeterea nihil, and on a par with the pretended amicable 
‘relations on the part of the same government toward China as 
expressed in the preamble of the Manchurian annexation docu- 
ment. Less successful still is the policy of inhuman repression 
attended with absolutely unnecessary and unjustifiable shedding 
of blood: not a week passes without some act on the part of 
the authorities, such, for instance, as the dispersing of a crowd 
or the “quieting” down of turbulent students, being accompa- 
nied by a merciless slaughter of men and women. Orders 
have been issued to the soldiers of many regiments not to use 
any blank cartridges while scattering a crowd, but to shoot 
straight, and very frequently without any preliminary attempt 
at warning. 

The events consequent upon such repressions show clearly 
that instead of smothering the burning flames of discontent 
they but tend to rekindle them more and more, with results that 
are bound to become sooner or later disastrous to the imperial 
government; for such measures more than anything else assist 
in creating and keeping alive among the various anti-govern- 
ment bodies a constantly increasing faction of those who preach 
active resistance, who are driven by the government itself to the 
inevitable conclusion that peaceful demonstrations produce no 
impression on the authorities. 
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In dealing with this momentous question the imperial gov- 
ernment finds it especially difficult to handle the Jewish prot- 
estants (whether among the “intellectuals” or the working 
men), and this chiefly because of the fact that they are better 
and more compactly organized (as far as organization is per- 
mitted in Russia), are in a general way more intelligent than 
the Russian working men, and thanks to the possession of the 
practical common sense and the unusual tenacity so charac- 
teristic of the race, are not easily dislodged from any position 
they occupy, nor can they be so readily inveigled into the gov- 
ernment schemes of “befriending” the workers. This difficulty 
naturally adds greatly to the general irritation, and still further 
complicates the solution of the so-called Jewish question; a 
problem which the government has never made any serious 
or honest efforts to solve. To expel the Jews wot.'d evidently 
be the easiest way of solving it. But the expulsion of five or 
six millions of people is a matter of absolute impossibility, and 
no proposition to this effect can be entertained. It remains, 
therefore, for the government to resort to the old and usually 
successful political expedient of divide et impera. 

By breeding contempt toward the Jew, with the aid of special 
legislative measures whereby he is practically placed outside 
of the pale of justice and equity, the idea is instilled in the minds 
of his Christian neighbors that he, the Jew, may be treated as 
a being of a lower order than himself, a sort of a social pariah, 
and that if even the few rights he possesses be violated, no 
strict accounting therefor will be required by the government. 
The spreading of contempt toward the Jews, which in the lower 
populace is artificially inflated into hatred by the aid of religious 
prejudice and by playing on the lowest instincts of a densely 
ignorant and poverty-stricken people, is assisted by a number 
of anti-Semitic publications, most of which are subsidized en- 
tirely or assisted greatly by the highest authorities. Given per- 
fectly free play by the same government which subjects to the 
strictest censorship every honest, progressive newspaper, the 
editors of these sheets stoop at the bidding, or with the acquies- 
cence of, the authorities to anything in order to besmirch the 
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Jew and render him contemptible in the eyes of the Christian. 

More important than the press, the government finds a will- 
ing and substantial ally in the clergy. As the Czar is the spirit- 
ual head of the church, his commands are obeyed implicitly ; 
and even if we find instances in the past history of Russia when 
the church “dared to disapprove,” it was quickly and uncere- 
moniously brought back to its senses and its objections were 
peremptorily overruled. The present régime, as well as that 
preceding it, finds a particularly ready codperation in the 
church, inasmuch as the head of the holy synod, Mr. Pobiedo- 
nostzeff, was the chief adviser of Alexander III, and is one 
of the staunchest friends of the present Emperor. 

The results of a carefully planned and successfully carried 
out “pogrom” similar to the one at Kishineff are easily fore- 
seen and taken advantage of. A wide chasm is created between 
the Jewish and the Christian population—a rupture and an es- 
trangement which it takes years of mutual labor to repair, and 
which in some special localities can never be repaired. By 
pandering to the lower animal instincts of the people in per- 
mitting them to rob, pillage, maim, and murder, the Christian 
government allies itself with its beloved native Christian sub- 
jects as against the infidel, the foreigner, and the exploiter. The 
hatred thus generated is naturally shared also by the Jew toward 
his Christian neighbor, and even the intelligent and well edu- 
cated who may see through the designs of the government will 
find it difficult to divorce himself from an indefinite feeling. of 
enmity toward the Christian. The Jew is then driven, as a 
result of this state of affairs, into the fold of purely national- 
istic movements, such as Zionism, and it is a matter of history 
that “pogroms” in the past have invariably resulted in a con- 
siderable influx into the ranks of the Zionists, with a conse- 
quent depletion in the forces of the various anti-government 
bodies who counted among their numbers not a few Jews. 
Next to direct murder for the purpose of thinning out the 
ranks of its antagonists, the government prefers the “moral” 
effect as produced by a “pogrém” on the Jewish youths in 
estranging them from their Christian comrades. In planning 
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a “pogrém,” the authorities are no doubt aware of these facts, 
as open threats have been made by officials, high and low, to 
Jewish students implicated in anti-government movements, that 
the whole Jewish race would be made to suffer for their polit- 
ical infidelity. 

The principal advantage, however, that accrues to the gov- 
ernment from a massacre of such proportions is to be sought for 
in the effect produced on the great mass of the common people 
by diverting their attention from the real causes of discontent 
prevalent at the time being. These disturbances serve as a 
safety-valve for the accumulated and pent-up feelings of an 
ignorant and tax-ridden people who as yet grope in darkness, 
but who will sooner or later wake up to the reality of their 
existence, and will then fix the responsibility for their misery 
where it belongs. Notwithstanding the numerous obstacles 
placed by the government in the way of education, and the vari- 
ous agencies employed whereby the people are kept in ignorance 
and poverty, the general intellectual level of the nation is grad- 
ually rising higher and higher. The percentage of illiterates, 
even among the peasants, is considerably smaller than it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and general enlightenment is being 
diffused by the aid of popular publications through private 
sources over a greater and greater area. On the other hand, 
“underground” publications, issued largely in Europe and trans- 
ported into Russia, never thrived so well and have never been 
swallowed with such avidity as during the last half dozen years. 
Discontent and unrest are gradually penetrating into the farth- 
est corners of the Empire, and outbreaks accompanied fre- 
quently with violence against the local nobility, and even act- 
ive resistance against the existing authorities, have become mat- 
ters of almost daily occurrence in the agricultural districts of 
the land. These outbreaks have not only forced the govern- 
ment to adopt stringent measures for their suppression, but 
(and this a much more important sign because of its rarity) 
even to pretend to grant certain concessions tending to alleviate 
the suffering of the great mass of peasants. Thus the collec- 
tion of arrears in taxes has been discontinued—for the simple 
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reason, as it may be safely surmised, that they could not be 
collected—a much talked about manifesto was issued recently 
proclaiming the abolition of the collective responsibility in the 
peasants’ commune, whereby the whole community was held 
responsible for its individual members before the government ; 
attempts were even made to convocate various representatives 
of the so-called zemstvos (district assemblies) with the inten- 
tion of getting through them to the bottom of the trouble, and 
their frank opinions were requested; however, to appreciate 
the sincerity and honesty of the government’s motives, it may 
be of interest to state here that all those persons who did ex- 
press their opinions as requested, namely openly and fearlessly, 
were rebuked in no uncertain terms by the government, while 
some of them were dismissed from their respective offices and 
even harshly punished. 

As the government does not intend seriously to introduce 
reforms it must find some means to divert the attention of the 
masses from their present condition, and for this it finds noth- 
ing more subservient to its purposes than the anti-Semitic riots. 
In playing the part of the defender of the masses against the 
encroachment of the Jews the government has succeeded re- 
peatedly in subduing for a time the dangerous fermentation 
which is constantly brewing all over the land. 

Fortunately for the Russian people this policy of instigating 
and inciting one portion of the population against another can 
not last indefinitely, even though it may admit of some varia- 
tions ; moreover, if repeated a little too often it may generate 
in the masses themselves a condition as it were of hypersensi- 
tiveness to even insignificant stimulations, and of this the anti- 
government forces may be only too eager to avail themselves 
to the great detriment of the authorities; the policy appears 
incongruous even with the state of affairs in Russia, and is 
bound sooner or later to defeat its own ends. 

The half-hearted attempts to punish the participators in the 
Kishineff massacre is another proof that the government does 
not discountenance the act, and still further strengthens the 
masses in their belief that the Jew may be treated as if he were 
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a mere dog. None of those who had been accused of partici- 
pation in the “pogréms” of twenty years ago were ever made 
to suffer punishments commensurate with the crimes com- 
mitted, and to judge from the reports of the Russian press the 
same will be the case at present. It is sufficient to point out 
that the official sent down from St. Petersburg to investigate 
the affair, Lopouchin, the chief of the police department and a 
personal friend of Plehve’s, is a well-known anti-Semite with no 
unquenchable thirst for justice, especially where the Jews are 
concerned ; to assist him certain members of the Kishineff bar 
were appointed, men whose anti-Semitic tendencies are an open 
secret and among whom several were seen as participators in 
the riot. It can also be safely foreseen that the so-called dis- 
missal of the governor of Bessarabia will very likely be fol- 
lowed by a promotion to a higher office in recognition of his 
services (as was the case with von Wahl and others). 

No governor of a Russian province, nay, not even the mean- 
est officer of a city or townlet invested with any degree of au- 
thority, will permit in open daylight rapine and murder while in 
the possession of a military force, whose appearance alone 
would be sufficient to put an end to any disturbance. At Kish- 
ineff the all-powerful governor, instead of quieting the excited 
population kept away from even putting in an appearance dur- 
ing the whole time that the riot was going on, and this he could 
only do under direct orders from above. Reports in the Rus- 
sian papers, as well as private communications, depict the sin- 
cere astonishment of many of the rioters at being arrested, for, 
as many have openly confessed, they acted under the guidance 
and with the direct assistance of the authorities. Another inter- 
esting point to be noted is the fact that most of the rioters were 
not natives of the city or even locality, but the scum, the float- 
sam and jetsam gathered for the purpose from other places, so 
as to prevent any possibilty of familiarity or even acquaintance 
with the murdered Jews that might work as a damper on the 
“enthusiastic ;” the local element was conspicuously represented 
by the intelligent élite of the city, that portion of the Russian 
society which has been well characterized by Gorky in his sca- 
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thing denunciation as “being really much worse than the people 
who are goaded by their sad lot and blinded and enthralled by 
the artificial darkness created around them.” 


* * * * *” 


In presenting a résumé of the various premises on which 
charges can be based of direct participation by the Russian gov- 
ernment in the Kishineff disaster we have the following: 

1. The extraordinary behavior of both the higher and lower 
officials of the locality, who not only made no attempts to pre- 
vent the spreading of the riots, but openly encouraged and 
assisted the murderers in their nefarious work. Thus when 
an organized band of Jewish butchers—strong, well armed, and 
courageous men—prepared to make an onslaught on the ma- 
rauders, they were attacked by the police and militia and quickly 
dispersed ; while one officer in reply to an indignant Christian’s 
demand for interference stated plainly that he would quickly 
bring about order if he were commanded to do so. 

2. The fact that telegrams appealing for help to the central 
authorities were refused acceptance is a direct violation of the 
citizen’s rights even in Russia ; but when we remember that the 
telegraph is owned by the state the matter becomes clearer and 
much easier of explanation; no less significant is the reply that 
came in thirty-six hours! 

3. The subsidized anti-Semitic newspaper Bessarabetz en- 
joyed the monopoly of news in the city, and notwithstanding 
the repeated attempts made by several well-known and political- 
ly “fully reliable” citizens to obtain permission from the central 
authorities for the establishment of another paper, such permis- 
sion was obstinately refused by the government; which openly 
discouraged any and all efforts to counteract the pernicious 
activity of the Bessarabetz. Advices in the Russian press state 
explicitly that the Bessarabetz dragged a miserable existence 
of a provincial newspaper until it became anti-Semitic in tend- 
ency ; then it suddenly bloomed forth as a defender of the peo- 
ple’s rights, and in a short time prospered so well that its pro- 
prietor founded another anti-Semitic paper in St. Petersburg. 
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4. After the massacre the anti-Semitic press was, and is at 
the present day, permitted to continue its vicious propaganda 
freely and openly without any hindrance from the censor’s 
office; while publications which showed any degree of pro- 
Jewish sympathy in the misfortune that befell the race were 
sternly and unequivocally dealt with by the government. Of 
these the most important is one Pravo, a professional law jour- 
nal, one of the editors of which is in high favor at the court 
(a son of a Kammer-Junker). In an editorial devoted to the 
Keshineff affair the responsibility for the disaster is directly 
chargeable to the administration, and the charge is made in 
terms which admit of but one interpretation, a rather cour- 
ageous, because very rare, phenomenon in the Russian press. 

5. The appointment of such pronounced anti-Semites as Lo- 
pouchin and some of the leaders of the rioters as investigators 
of the affair is a plain indication that the government enter- 
tains no serious intention of sifting the matter to the bottom; 
and why should it? The whole investigation is but an ill-dis- 
guised travesty on justice, and serious minded and intelligent 
Russians hope for no justice in matters of this kind from Mr. 
Plehve. 

ALEXANDER RovINSKY. 

New York City. 


II. Tue KisHINEFF “PoGcrém.” 


HE details of the Kishineff horrors are sufficiently well 
known by this time to every reader. For once the most 
sensational journals found it impossible to exaggerate the truth. 
I have read private letters from the seat of the tragedy, the de- 
tails of which are far too horrible for publication. Little babes 
were torn apart, men were butchered, women were shockingly 
mutilated, and girls in their teens, and even under ten, were 
violated in the most fiendish manner. All this is true. For a 
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time all laws of human nature seem to have been forgotten. 
The civilized world stands aghast before the atrocities to which 
only those of Turkey or China could be compared. 

Anti-Jewish riots are not new in Russia. Twenty years ago 
a whole series of them gave the first impetus to the Russian- 
Jewish immigration into the United States. These riots were 
infamous enough; yet there was a difference. Then the anger 
of the crowd was directed mainly against the property of the 
Jews, and some excuse could be found in the dire poverty of 
the masses. The inhuman cruelty of the recent attack makes 
the gloomy view of the condition of Jews in Russia still 
gloomier. 

In discussing the Kishineff tragedy the following questions 
are suggested, which we shall strive to consider in a calm and 
judicial spirit: (1) What was the general cause of the riot? 
(2) Who is to be held responsible for it? (3) What remains 
to be done? 

I confess it is much easier to answer the first two questions 
than the last. It has been claimed that a murder occurring -a 
short time before both the Jewish and Christian Easter holi- 
days gave rise to talk of a ritual murder among the Christian 
population. In an article addressed to the American public it 
is hardly necessary to refute the theory of ritual murders, but 
that the firm belief in them is widespread among the Russian 
populace nobody can deny. It is hardly credible, but never- 
theless true, that several editors within the last twenty-five 
years have taken pains to encourage this insane belief; and 
among those who have acquired this unenviable distinction is 
Mr. Krushevan, editor of the daily Bessarabetz, published in 
Kishineff. Since January first this gentleman has published a 
daily paper in St. Petersburg in which the vicious anti-Semitic 
agitation has been carried on. Without doubt a large share 
of the direct responsibility for the Kishineff riot must be laid 
at the door of Mr. Krushevan. 

Given this agitation, the passionate descriptions of the Cruci- 
fixion by the priests, 4 propos of the Easter holidays, perhaps 
some references to the mysterious murder, a drunken, ignor- 
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ant, semi-civilized crowd, and we have all the necessary condi- 
tions- for an anti-Jewish riot. 

It would be ridiculous to imagine that Mr. Krushevan, a 
jurist by education, an old journalist by profession, and the 
author of several able novels, himself believed the mischievous 
lies he has so frequently published. During his journalistic 
career the writer of these lines had some correspondence with 
this man, and found him to be in many respects an intelligent 
and judicial person. But Jew-baiting pays a Russian editor, 
for it guarantees him the protection of the State. Among the 
long list of publications permanently suppressed or otherwise 
punished during recent years, hardly any belong to the Jew- 
baiting class. 

We have, then, the government giving an example of very 
unjust and cruel treatment of the five millions of Jews, vir- 
tually promising a reward for any attacks upon them. Thus 
it will be seen that the government was a prominent factor in 
rendering possible the “pogrém” at Kishineff. 

The pernicious and inflammable writings of Krushevan and 
others like him would probably have had little effect in a more 
civilized community ; and the horrors described would not have 
occurred had the masses been more enlightened. And here 
again we must remember that the semi-barbarous condition of 
the millions is largely due to the autocratic government of the 
Czar. Russia, it is true, has given to the world some of the 
greatest philosophers, poets, writers, and scientists. Her in- 
telligent classes are second to none in the civilized world, and 
with her unlimited natural resources education and enlighten- 
ment might soon become general, were it not for a determined 
resolution on the part of the government to keep the populace 
in darkest ignorance as the surest guarantee of the continua- 
tion of the present absolutistic régime. The bureaucracy 
knows full well that it would be impossible to maintain the 
present political status of Russia if a system of universal edu- 
cation was in practise. 

This placing of the responsibility upon the Russian govern- 
ment may seem far-fetched to those not thoroughly conversant 
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with prevailing conditions, but to those familiar with the hos- 
tility of the government to popular education and its general 
policy looking toward keeping the masses in ignorance there 
is nothing unfair or strained in our position. Small, indeed, 
is the sum given for the instruction of the peasantry, and great 
are the obstacles put in the way of any private effort looking 
toward general enlightenment. The opening of the smallest 
private school demands a special permission from the central 
government, which it takes years to obtain, if it is granted at 
all. A single free lecture must be specially permitted by the 
governor. Given without this permission it constitutes a politi- 
cal crime. The strictest supervision is exercised over all 
schools, no matter by whom supported, and teaching anything 
above the three R’s in a village school is another political crime. 
It is, therefore, not unjust or illogical to hold the Russian gov- 
ernment responsible for the low degree of civilization; and 
the low degree of civilization is (more than any natural de- 
pravity) responsible for the riots. The Russian musick is not 
a brute by nature; yet we find him readily killing numbers of 
doctors during the cholera epidemic of 1891—doctors who with 
Christ-like self-sacrifice had gone into the midst of the scourge 
to help the sick and comfort the dying. Christian doctors they 
were, but the rumor spread that they were poisoning people 
in the hospitals and that they had brought on the epidemic. 

Furthermore, the responsibility for the atrocities at Kishineff 
can be placed upon the government (both central and local) in 
a still more direct way. We need no special commissioners 
to corroborate the truth of the statements we have seen in pri- 
vate letters, that police and army remained inactive in suppress- 
ing the riots. The logic of events shows it conclusively enough. 
Any one who has lived in Russia will sneer at the lame excuse 
that the authorities were unprepared for the emergency. First, 
the riots lasted threé or four days. Second, a considerable fer- 
mentation preceded the riots, which gave time enough for 
preparation. Third, Kishineff, being near the border of Rus- 
sia, contains under ordinary circumstances from thirty to forty 
thousand soldiers. Absolute suppression, or even prevention, 
would, therefore, have been an easy matter indeed. 
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The crime of the authorities was graver than one of simple 
omission: it was a case of direct permission, even if not ex- 
plicitly stated in so many words. To prove it, it is only nec- 
essary to point to the promptness and celerity with which all 
political disturbances are suppressed. The uprising of the 
workingmen of Rostov occurred only a few months ago. There 
were also numbers of people killed, but they were all work- 
ingmen, shot by the soldiers for demanding political freedom. 
These occurrences in Russia are too frequent to attract any 
attention. 

Nor do we have to try very hard to apportion the responsi- 
bility between the local and central governments. It may or 
may not be true, as an Italian paper asserts, that on an inquiry 
by the Governor of Bessarabia as to what he should do in the 
face of imminent trouble an answer came from St. Petersburg 
not to use harsh means calculated to irritate the politically trust- 
worthy peasants of Bessarabia. But this is immaterial. Had 
it been a disturbance with any anti-governmental tendency, the 
governor would have known very well what to do, without wait- 
ing for directions from St. Petersburg. Measures would have 
been rapidly taken, much blood would doubtless have been 
shed, and the quicker the measures, the bloodier the encounter, 
the prouder would have been the governor and the more em- 
phatic the expressions of imperial gratitude. As it was, how- 
ever, when an effort was made by the Jews toward forming a 
committee of self-defense, it was broken up by the authorities 
who “could not interfere.” This information is from private 
but very reliable sources. 

But, the uninitiated will naturally ask, why should the Rus- 
sian government welcome such revolting and grewsome crimes? 
Surely no nation making any pretense to being civilized would 
court the terrible outcry of the whole civilized world which 
followed the slaughter of the defenseless Jews. It must be 
humiliating to be compelled to bear the public disgrace and con- 
tempt, so openly expressed. We reply that while this is meas- 
urably true, nevertheless, taking all in all, Russia certainly con- 
gratulates herself upon what has occurred, and for several very 
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good reasons. With the rapid growth of the revolutionary 
movement, and the still greater growth of the spirit of opposi- 
tion and dissatisfaction among the people, the government 
gladly welcomes Jew-baiting as a safety valve. As long as it 
can keep something or somebody as a scape-goat Sefore the 
eyes of the people, the government is safe. Again, Minister 
Plehve, that shrewd politician, well knows the truth of the say- 
ing, “United we stand, divided we fall,” and acts according to 
the principle: divide et vinci. For this very reason the Rus- 
sian government has granted unprecedented liberties to the 
Zionist movement and fosters it in many ways; for Zionism is 
nationalistic and conservative. The political conditions of Rus- 
sia are immaterial from the Zionist standpoint, except as a fur- 
ther argument in favor of their theories. In recent years the 
Jewish workingmen, as well as a large part of the Jewish in- 
telligent classes, have become such active supporters of the 
revolutionary thought that the government has especial reason 
to hate and fear them. Excitement of national and racial 
hatred, which a Kishineff affair is forced to bring about, helps 
the cause of the Russian government in manifold ways. It will 
fill the Christian worker and peasant in the East with distrust 
against the Jewish secret agitator, will cause the latter to give 
up fighting for the cause of Russian freedom, may turn him 
into a harmless Zionist; and if it causes him to leave the soil 
of his fathers and flee to America, it will be a matter of con- 
gratulation to the autocratic government, as it removes a friend 
of freedom from the soil of Russia. 

And last, but not least—though it may not be pleasant to 
be looked upon as belonging to a savage nation—the Russian 
bureaucracy is secretly rejoicing at this unsavory reputation ; 
for so long as it can keep the nation in a semi-savage state; so 
long as the civilized world will consider it a nation of savages, 
just so long will there be no pressure from the outside world 
to force a more modern state of government upon Russia. 
“The present one is good enough for savages.” “Freedom is 
dangerous for brutes.” “A Russian constitution would be a 
misfortune for the whole civilized world.” “The Russians are 
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not prepared for self-government.” How many reactionary 
American papers have recently expressed these unworthy senti- 
ments, which are hailed with real delight by the upholders of 
despotism in Russia. The bureaucracy is quite willing to face 
these derogatory remarks for the sake of the practical conclu- 
sions to which they lead. 

If, as has been asserted, it be true that the better class of Rus- 
sian society in Kishineff has gleefully taken part in the atroci- 
ties, this is the saddest fact of all. Their action lacks the ex- 
cuse, either of political design or of barbarism and ignorance. 
It stands forth as the result of the influence of an immoral po- 
litical system upon personal and social life. 

There remains the gloomy question : what is to be done now? 
We take it that the prevention of similar occurrences is a great 
deal more important than the prosecution of the criminals. The 
Jewish population of the whole world would gladly do any- 
thing to accomplish this result, for so much solidarity there is 
yet left in the Jewish nation. No doubt the Christian world 
would also lend a helping hand if it saw some road to success. 
But as yet no one has proposed a remedy that appeals to the 
sound judgment of the intelligent many, either among the Jews 
or Christians. 

Mr. Zangwill’s proposition that all Jews be removed from 
Russia sounds well on paper, but unfortunately it is lacking 
in the element of practicability—a fact which will be apparent 
when one remembers that there are between five and six mil- 
lion Jews in Russia, and that the natural increase is about one 
hundred thousand a year. 

A radical Russian paper, published in western Europe, urges 
renewed activity in the cause of Russian freedom as promising 
more than any other remedy that is practicable for the perse- 
cuted Jews of darkest Russia ; and this proposition is wiser than 
Mr. Zangwill’s plan. Under a constitutional government, with 
a free press and free schools, the danger of riots would rapidly 
diminish. But there is the weary waiting before the victory can 
be achieved, and one is reminded of the Russian proverb, “Be- 
fore the sun rises, the dew will eat your eyes out.” No one can 
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even guess how much longer the battle for Russian freedom 
will be waged before liberty and justice triumph, and its 
progress of late has been far from rapid. 

From other sources has come the proposal for universal so- 
cieties for self-defense in Russian Jewish towns, but they 
would certainly be promptly suppressed by the government, as 
such a movement might grow into a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of revolutionaries. 

A universal concerted protest of the whole civilized world 
might be of some use, though it would be foolish to nurse ex- 
travagant expectations of positive results, and it has slight pros- 
pects of realization ; for Russia is not Roumania and will know 
how to resist any diplomatic presumption. 

Only one palliative measure remains which will not fail to 
become very popular: a tremendous emigration—not concerted 
and planned in advance—but a private emigration, and cer- 
tainly not to Palestine, but to England, the United States, 
Africa, and other countries. Thus the few who will succeed 
in escaping will have settled the problem for themselves; the 
rest will remain where they are and as they are. The world 
at large can contribute to the cause financially ; it can contribute 
a great deal more, however, by furthering the cause of Russian 
freedom. 

A RussIAN. 




















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MAYOR JOHNSON 
AS TYPICAL REPRESENTATIVES OF OPPOS- 
ING POLITICAL IDEALS. 


LWAYS during periods of social progress, where the 
forces that make for the supremacy of ideals are gather- 
ing for conflict, may be selected individuals who in themselves 
typify the opposing elements. Their acts and their aims will 
be, accurately enough, the measure of these ideals, though intel- 
lectually or morally the individual may fall below them, for 
behind all movements of the people is a spiritual element that 
is greater than man. “Two things fill me with awe,” said 
Kant, “the starry heavens and the sense of responsibility in 
man.” And he might have added, “the upward movements of 
peoples, by which overcoming all resistance, they rise ever 
higher and higher, touching the godlike in the final goal.” 
Yet as a testimony to the indestructible individuality of man, 
there will, nevertheless, as we have said, be two or more men 
who stand out more prominently than the rest as representa- 
tive of the two tendencies making for progress or for retro- 
gression. And in the conflict of to-day, in which the relations 
of these two forces are but superficially changed, two individ- 
uals prominent in public life may be selected as typical of all 
that the present world-wide social reform movement involves. 
These two men are Theodore Roosevelt and Tom L. Johnson. 
No two individuals can be more unlike. The first is instinct- 
ively an aristocrat. For this he is not to blame; it is due to his 
bringing up. He has certain manly qualities, but it is question- 
able if these would stand the test of a great crisis. They failed 
him, at all events, on a notable occasion—viz., at the time of 
Blaine’s nomination. He is hardly the stuff that moral heroes 
are made of; he will have the courage to do right if he has 
“good backing,” but to be alone and right—that, we suspect, 
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would be a different story. He is a safe man—too safe. The 
dominant forces that surround him, if fairly respectable, will 
keep him so, but this is a negative virtue, and may make a man 
either useful or the reverse. It may seem ridiculous to say 
that of a man with Roosevelt’s stubborn jaw, but that jaw de- 
notes pugnacity rather than strength. Morally he will be 
swayed, as he always has been, by expediency. He will prob- 
ably be well behaved, as the country goes, or as the forces near- 
est him, or most powerfully with him go. He has impulsive- 
ness, the first forward direction of which is probably toward 
what is right and just, but he lacks the staying quality absent in 
most pugnacious and impulsive temperaments. 

We might, indeed, trust to his impulses if these could not 
be seen, or bought, or bribed—in no purely sordid sense, be 
it said, but as effectively for the purposes of suppression. For 
his second thought is of the calculating kind, and he will dare 
little at the risk of success. For he yearns to succeed, to sur- 
mount all obstacles—and for this he will work, though his first 
impulse is to do right in the face of consequences. Later comes 
the calculating thought, and the man, superficially the man of 
impulses, becomes the merest slave of his ambition. 

How often has he shown this—in the Cuban reciprocity 
question, in his first brave threats against trusts, in his abso- 
lute words pledging a continuance of the policy of President 
McKinley as outlined in the almost great speech of the latter 
on the eve of his assassination. Theodore Roosevelt is a 
President without a policy—he is as perfect a type of the op- 
portunist as ever sat in the presidential chair. 

He has crowded a good many achievements into the forty- 
odd years of his life—his industry has certainly been marvel- 
ous. He has been civil service reformer, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, ranchman, writer of many books, and he has 
climbed San Juan Hill—his friends say in the face of a galling 
fire—and he is a hard-working Chief Executive. His books 
are good examples of the book-making art, and are not with- 
out interest—some of them. But compare his Cromwell with 
the Cromwell of another, a contemporary who has failed as a 
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politician where Roosevelt has succeeded. It is perhaps not a 
fair comparison, for John Morley is a consummate literary 
artist. But seek the President’s writings for estimates of the 
men of the past—here, if anywhere, even if the writer were to 
fail when tested by the highest literary canons, we might hope 
for impartial and accurately judicial estimates. It is, perhaps, 
the best test to apply to one chosen to guide the destinies of 
the Republic to ask how he has dealt with great reputations. 
Roosevelt has dealt with them in the spirit of a “broncho 
buster,” with all the assurance of an unenlightened mind that 
finds itself confronted with new and unfamiliar facts. Nothing 
is a surer index to a man than his judgment of men. By this, 
make what pretensions he may respecting his ideals, will his 
actual ideals be known. Let us present some of these most 
astounding estimates of men. 

Tom Paine the President calls an atheist, and repeats about 
him all the libels of history, the falsity of which were long agc 
demonstrated. President Monroe is spoken of as “a colorless, 
high-bred gentleman of no especial ability, but well fitted to 
act as presidential figurehead.” Of Martin Van Buren it is 
said that he “faithfully served the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” But it is for Thomas Jefferson that this aristocrat re- 
serves all the concentrated contempt of which he is capable. 
He is described as a “scholarly, timid, and shifting doctrinaire, 
the father of nullification, and, therefore, secession.” He speaks 
of the “cheap pseudo-classism that he borrowed from the 
French Revolutionists.” Here speaks the natural Toryism of 
the President’s mind, and these instances might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. The task, however, would be an ungrateful one. 

There is much that is true in many of the things that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said in public speeches. A man of the Pres- 
ident’s active mind could not be talking constantly without say- 
ing some things that were true. But he is a man of unapplied 
maxims. Much that is true in his public utterances is at war 
with his public acts and his theory of statesmanship. When 
at the dedication of a Carnegie library in the city of Washing- 
ton recently he said, “The man who will submit or demand to 
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be carried is not worth carrying, and if you make the effort it 
helps neither him nor you!” This is a fruitful maxim that 
would make President Roosevelt an utterly “unavailable” can- 
didate for renomination. For his whole theory is that men and 
industries need to be carried to be profitable at all. But this 
is so like Roosevelt, who if he were called upon to make a single 
application of his many maxims for one short day would rele- 
gate himself to private life and a distinguished station as a civi- 
lian. This he has no intention of doing. 

With all his versatility we imagine that the President’s real 
admirers will prefer to dwell upon the Civil Service Reform 
epoch of his life rather than upon any subsequent period of 
his career. For here his attitude was less equivocal, more reso- 
lute, and his ideals less objectionable. But here, as since, we 
can see how this man was governed by his environment. The 
reform of the Civil Service was not, is not, a small thing. But 
it is essentially a class reform, and young Mr. Roosevelt had no 
opposition in his class, and had everything to strengthen a back- 
bone popularly supposed to be something like adamant in its 
unyielding perpendicularity, but really quite like jelly fish to the 
least formidable handling. 

The character of Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, is 
at once more simple and more complex than that of the Presi- 
dent. Superficially one might imagine that here was a man 
whose sympathies would be plutocratic. Of Southern birth 
and a man of wealth, whose wealth is the result of privilege— 
by what strange chance is it that this man should represent, in 
himself and in the ideals and convictions he voices, the hopes 
and aspirations of the disinherited? Behind that smiling face, 
the jovial, keen, characteristic and blunt personality that holds 
the attention, that is at once insinuating and engratiating— 
who does things with a confidence born of his success in nearly 
all things he has touched, and yet who asserts this mastery so 
tactfully and unobtrusively—behind all this can it be that there 
lurks the passionate hatred of injustice, the great love for the 
unfortunate that marks those whose Samson-like hands have 
torn at the pillars of hoary wrong, or those who in the great 
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march of history have at different periods led the hopes of the 
oppressed? Among all of these we search in vain for an in- 
souciant Johnson. Surely, then, we are mistaken. Neither 
physiognomically nor temperamentally are the ranks of the re- 
formers recruited from the Johnson type of man. We do not 
look to such types for the moral enthusiasm which glows in 
your Mazzinis, Georges, Phillips, and Garrisons. 

Yet this man’s career is the best proof of his sincerity. He 
has, indeed, dedicated himself to a task which has for its object 
nothing less than the reconstruction ef society on a righteous 
basis—the making of the Golden Rule part of the legislation 
of the land, and the securing of economic equality for all the 
people. Not that he expects to accomplish this—no one man 
can do so much, but one may do what in him lies, and to the 
extent of his great abilities Johnson has already done much. It 
is to this Quixotic task to which this practical man has devoted 
all his energies and all his hopes. He may never attain the 
presidency—indeed, those who are the Warwicks of social re- 
volt rarely attain to high places—but he will be the kingmaker, 
and out of the new political thought he is creating will emerge 
some individual who will represent, as Lincoln did, the com- 
promise between the compromisers and the uncompromising. 
You make thought and we profit by it, said (in substance) Wil- 
liam H. Seward to Wendell Phillips, and Johnson is making 
thought, though not in the same way that Phillips did, for John- 
son is not only a reformer, but a very sagacious and practical 
politician. 

He is audacious to the point of recklessness in his methods 
—apparently. An instance of this audacity was his challenge 
to his Republican opponent in his first campaign for Congress. 
Johnson at this time was an inexperienced speaker, and his 
opponent was one of the best debaters in Congress. But John- 
son realized that he had entered the arena for a finish fight, 
and he has never yet run away from any foe. Burton declined 
on the ground, as he said, that he feared the hall would be 
packed with Johnson partisans. Johnson’s counter-proposition 
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was worthy of him. He proposed that admission be by ticket 
and that Burton take all the tickets. 

The majority of the people of Ohio do not yet believe in 
Johnson. The hardest thing in the world, and the most puz- 
zlingly funny at times, is the difficulty of convincing people 
who are in reality very easily deceived when their cupidity is 
appealed to by dishonest men that any man is really honest. 
The prey of every “get rich quick” concern, and of every con- 
fidence man—the men who accept the protestations without 
question of the politicians of their party, and who grow fairly 
tipsy with fervor at the declarations of political charlatans and 
the tricks of every Cagliostro, are amazingly skeptical when 
they are told that any man may have the good of all men at 
heart. And the more honest he is the greater difficulty some 
men have in believing in him. For he is “so different.” Thus, 
in a community of charlatans the man who speaks his mind 
with simplicity and candor would manifestly appear as a 
humbug. 

Is it a strange thing that one should wish to bring about a 
reign of righteousness in the community—especially after he 
had made a fortune for himself? Yet this is held to be just 
Johnson’s weakness, whereas by ordinary methods of reasoning 
it might be accounted his strength. For he is safe whatever 
happens. 

But suppose the pride of opinion urges him?—that and his 
ambition. Even from this low point of view is his sincerity in- 
conceivable? May not one be ambitious to accomplish good, to 
plant institutions that will endure, and in view of which men 
will arise and call him blessed? Is there not a passion for 
righteousness as well as other passions? May it not be a source 
of pleasure to lead men to a goal of justice, with the incidental 
enjoyment that comes from being hailed as a leader? And in 
view of all this is not the public skepticism about some men, 
combined as it is with their unfathomable credulity respecting 
others when their prejudices or their cupidity is appealed to, 
one of the most amazing characteristics of vast masses of men? 

There is no reason why we should not accept Johnson’s state- 
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ment of his motives. He is nothing of a demagogue. He does 
not tell men that they are wise and good and virtuous, for he 
knows better. He is often frank to the point of rudeness, and 
he has never retreated an inch for the sake of temporary suc- 
cess. He has more real backbone than Roosevelt ever dreamed 
of, and the resoluteness of his character has made him what 
he is. He does not owe his place to any adventitious aid of 
popular feeling—he has not ridden on the crest of a wave; he 
has fought his way through the rough waters and against the 
tide. The glamour of San Juan Hill is not upon him; he has 
not said the things people like to hear, but, on the contrary, 
has awakened the anger and opposition of the most powerful 
forces in the community by speaking unpalatable truths. 
Nevertheless he has triumphed, measurably, at least. And it 
is all due to the tremendous personality of the man, and the 
truth with which he is armed. 

A presidential campaign, if such there might be, in which 
these two-men should meet in the lists would be worth going a 
long way to see. The man who has never retreated against 
the man who forever retreats—the brave in words against the 
brave in deeds, the showy against the solid reputation. But 
more than that—typified in the two the struggle for a righteous 
social system against a blind acquiescence in things as they 
are, the intelligent, keen spirit of social reconstruction against 
the conservatism and respectability of all existing privilege. 


JosepH DANA MILLER. 
New York City. 





A DEFENSE OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


NE of the worst results of the Philippine war is the at- 

tempt of the leaders of the Republican party to abro- 

gate the second section of the Declaration of Independence— 

not by direct repeal, but by limiting and modifying its mean- 

ing and thus, in the language of Mr. Lincoln, “frittering it 
away.” 

For eighty years after the Declaration was promulgated there 
was no serious attempt to change its obvious meaning, or to 
limit its application to any particular race or color. If, as is 
now charged, Mr. Jefferson said or did anything inconsistent 
with the general and accepted understanding of its true intent 
and meaning at the time it was made, he was but one of the 
fifty-six men who signed and promulgated it, and his alleged 
inconsistency no more modifies or limits its meaning, or invali- 
dates its truth, than the inconsistencies of Luther or Calvin 
and other great divines invalidate or shake the truth of the 
great and foundation principles of the Christian religion. And 
substantially the same reasoning is applicable in other instances 
. in which its meaning, as originally understood, has been, as 
alleged, ignored or disregarded. 

The second section of that Declaration is the most important 
and imposing proclamation of human rights ever made by 
mortal man. No man understood its meaning better than 
Washington and his compatriots who fought seven years to 
vindicate it. 

On the 15th day of March, 1783, after the war was ended, 
and nearly seven years after the declaration of its objects was 


made, at a meeting of the officers of the Revolutionary Army 


at which Washington was present, it was resolved unanimously 
that they “engaged in the service of their country from the 
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purest love and attachment to the rights and privileges of 
human nature; which motives still exist in the highest degree.” 

Speaking to this resolution, Washington said that the Revo- 
lutionary Army had “done and suffered more than any other 
army ever did in the defense of the rights and liberties of hu- 
man nature.” There it is in plain English. The rights 
and liberties of human nature—not of one people or race or 
color, but of all mankind on all the continents of the earth and 
all the islands of the sea. 

On the 24th day of March, 1818, Mr. Clay, in discussing 
in the United States House of Representatives the right of the 
people of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata to freedom 
and self-government, said: 

“But it is sometimes said that they are too ignorant and too 
superstitious to admit of the existence of free government. This 
charge of ignorance is often urged by persons themselves ac- 
tually ignorant of the real condition of that people. I deny the 
alleged fact of ignorance; I deny the inference from that fact, 
if it were true, that they want capacity for free government; 

* * * * It is the doctrine of thrones, that man is too 
ignorant to govern himself. Their partisans assert this incapac- 
ity in reference to all nations; if they can not command uni- 
versal assent to the proposition, it is then demanded as to par- 
ticular nations, and our pride and our presumption too often 
make converts of us. I contend that it is to arraign the disposi- 
tions of Providence Himself to suppose that He has created 
beings incapable of governing themselves and to be trampled 
on by kings. Self-government is the natural government of 
man, and for proof I refer to the aborigines of our own land.” 

That is the doctrine upon the right and capacity of man for 
self-government of the man who, according to Senator Seward, 
was “the greatest of all our statesmen.” 

After the repeal of the Missouri compromise in 1854, political 
necessity seemed to require of Mr. Douglas the displacement 
of the second section of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was the boldest, ablest, and most popular leader of the Demo- 
cratic party, and undertook to get rid of it by limiting its ap- 
plication to the white man. Mr. Lincoln held, with Washington 
and his compeers, that the rights enumerated in the second 
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section of the Declaration were “the rights of human nature ;” 
or, to use his own language, “of all men everywhere,” and that 
the argument of Mr. Douglas “frittered them away and left 
the Declaration shorn of its vitality and practical value and 
without the germ or even the suggestion of the individual rights 
of man in it.” 

The attempt of Mr. Douglas failed. Mr. Lincoln was sus- 
tained and his construction, the old time-honored construction, 
of the Declaration became the chief corner-stone of the Repub- 
lican party, and so remained till the Philippine war. Political 
necessity seems to have forced the war party to call in ques- 
tion the Declaration once more, and it has been done in various 
ways in the last three or four years, some of its assailants boldly 
calling it a humbug. 

Perhaps no man has ever done so much in this direction as 
Senator Spooner, the leader of the Republican party. It is 
claimed for this gentleman that he is the ablest man in the 
United States Senate, the administration leader there, the men- 
tor of the other leading Republicans, and that, more than any 
other man, he shapes the policy of the party and the measures 
of the administration. Senator Hoar calls him “the leader of 
the Senate.” It is this position that gives Mr. Spooner’s con- 
struction of the Declaration its force and its power for mischief. 
He commenced his attack on the Declaration in the Senate, on 
the 2d day of February, 1899, in a speech he was delivering 
on the Spanish treaty, by saying that the phrase in the Declara- 
tion “all government derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” is like the declaration “all men are born 
equal.” Philosophically and in a subtle and abstract sense, 
that is true. In the world, in the practical life of the world, it 
is not true, and never has been true. 

He followed up this charge in his “great speech,” as it is 


called, in the Senate on the Philippine business, May 29, 1902, 
by a still stronger impeachment of the Declaration. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from that speech: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, ‘that all men are created equal’—I once said 
in the Senate that that is true only as an abstraction. We all 
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wish it were true everywhere. When the millennium comes, 
when the angels carry into operation these lofty principles of 
abstract justice it will be true: but while the weak, passionate 
agencies of the human race must work them out, it never has 
been true and it never will be true. It was more conspicuously 
untrue for seventy years after the adoption of that declaration 
in the United States than anywhere else on earth—that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

He said that statement in the Declaration of Independence 
was “a living lie in this land for seventy years.” He also said 
in effect, in the same speech, that the words “the consent of 
the governed” were not applicable to the case of the Filipinos. 

Mr. Spooner’s exposition of the Declaration is against the 
opinion of Washington and his compeers, of Clay, of Lincoln, 
and of nearly all of the founders and leaders of the Republican 
party and of the great mass of the American people till after 
the commencement of the Philippine war, as already stated; 
and it will not bear analysis. The colored man who blacks Mr. 
Spooner’s shoes has the same right to life that the distinguished 
Senator has, and it is the same crime to kill the one that it is to 
kill the other. There is nothing abstract about this; it is an 
actual practical and living reality. The man who labors for 
the Great Chief of the Republican party in the humblest capac- 
ity, no matter what his race or color, has the same right to lib- 
erty as his employer, and that right is not an abstraction. It 
is a natural, God-given right, and as real, actual, and practical 
as his right to live. If any race or races of men have been, on 
account of their real or assumed inferiority, deprived of their 
liberty, that deprivation did not affect the right with which 
they were endowed by the Creator, as stated in the Declaration. 
And the right of self-government follows logically and inev- 
itably from the right to life and liberty. 

The equal natural right of all men to the blessings enumer- 
ated in the Declaration so far from being an abstraction is one 
of the most comprehensive concretions in the realm of politics. 
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As Mr. Clay said, “self-government is the natural government 
of man,” and “it is the doctrine of thrones that man is too ig- 


norant to govern himself.” 

Mr. Spooner claims that “the right of self-government pre- 
supposes the capacity for self-government,” and then, from cer- 
tain foolish and weak and wicked things which have been done 
by the Filipinos, he reasons that they are not capable of self- 
government; and, therefore, that some capable power, such as 


the United States, has the right to govern them. This, let it 
be repeated, is the doctrine of thrones, and cannot be admitted 
for a moment by believers in democratic or republican gov- 
ernment. 

The doctrine of the parity or equality of nations, without 
regard to the form or strength of their respective governments, 
is founded upon the doctrine of the equality of individuals, 
without regard to the difference in their physical, mental, or 
moral characteristics, great as that difference often is. It is 
the only logical doctrine upon which government can be 
founded and permanently sustained, and it cannot be shaken by 
the assumptions of Mr. Spooner. 

In the operations of their respective governments all peoples 
are liable to great misfortunes, and commit great crimes, and 
experience periods of partial or total anarchy, sometimes of 
short and sometimes of long duration, such as the great French 
revolution, the many English revolutions, and civil wars, and 
the great American civil war. But such aberrations from the 
-path of peaceful and successful administration do not invali- 
date the right of the people concerned to self-government. If 
they did, the people of the Philippine Islands could deny to 
the people of the United States that right, upon substantially 
the same grounds that Mr. Spooner denies it to them. They 
could say that if left to themselves to work out their own sal- 
vation, they would do no worse in the next forty years than 
the United States has done in the last forty. They could 
say that the people of the United States forty-two years ago 
got up among themselves one of the worst civil wars of modern 
times, and caused the death of nearly a million people—men, 
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women and children; wasted billions of money, and destroyed 
billions worth of property ; that they kept up that war for four 
years, and until they filled the land with widows and orphans, 
and with sorrow and mourning. 

They could say that within the time mentioned there had been 
assassinated in the United States three Presidents, many pri- 
vate citizens and whole bands of Indians—men, women, and 
children in their sleep ; that within the last six years many thou- 
sand murders had been committed in this country; that in fre- 
quent instances the victims were tortured before death and 
mutilated after death, and that the United States is the only 
country in the Christian world where human beings are roasted 
alive. 

They could say further that some of our largest cities and 
States are so notoriously rotten with political and financial cor- 
ruption that in them government by and for the people, at 
present, seems to be impossible. And they could add to this 
that so strong has been the spirit of anarchy in our country for 
several years past that nearly every year it has in some States 
defied the local authorities, been guilty of great crimes, and 
threatened civil war. Generally, though not always, at the bot- 
tom of our demoralization is the greed for money. Senator 
Ingalls, who understood the subject well, said : “This is morally 
the most corrupt and greedy age since Nero played first violin 
at the burning of Rome. A fated contagion infects our society 
and portends individual degeneration and national decay.” 

This statement is made to illustrate the truth that by their 
sins against good morals and good government the people of 
the United States, or of England, Spain, the Philippines, or 
any other country, do not forfeit the right to self-government. 

The title to it is absolute, unconditional, and inherent in the 
human race, and the errors, mistakes, or misfortunes of one 
people cannot authorize any other people to deprive them of 
’ their birthright. 

Mr. Spooner made an able speech, but it was the speech of 
an advocate and politician. There is no question of his skill 
in exposing the inconsistencies and mistakes of his opponents. 
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But it is a little remarkable that, while engaged in this work, 
he appears to be unconscious that his own course cannot be 
reconciled with itself, or with the true interests of his country. 
His strong and true statement that “permanent territorial ex- 
pansion, with all the embarrassments and complications and 
dangers it will bring upon our people,” would be a great injury 
to our country, and his constant speaking, voting, and labor- 
ing for the indefinite retention of the Philippines, and his re- 
fusal even to promise ever to let them go free, make his position 


upon that question seem absurd. 


SAMUEL C. Parks. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CO-OPERATIVE UNDERTAKINGS IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


T is difficult to get anything like complete information in re- 
gard to codperation except in Great Britain. I got masses 
of data from coéperative leaders in all the countries I visited, 
but no two sets exactly agree. Many societies do not report 
to any central office. I hope, however, at some future time 
to attempt a comprehensive statement of the present condition 
of coéperation among various peoples. My purpose now per- 
mits only a few suggestions. 

Great Britain leads in productive and distributive codpera- 
tion, and in the strength and perfection of her codperative or- 
ganization. Germany leads in codperative banking, her 12,083 
people’s banks doing a business of $850,000,000 or $900,000,000 
a year. The United States stands next in codperative credit 
institutions, with 5,302 loan associations having over 1,500,000 
members, and $330,000,000 of business, and we lead the world 
in codperative insurance, with 3,800 associations, more than 
8,000,000 members, $100,000,000 of premium receipts in 1901, 
and $13,000,000,000 of insurance outstanding at the end of the 
year. In productive and distributive codperation, however, we 
stand very low, though a few states, especially California and 
Minnesota, show excellent development. 

On the basis of estimate usually adopted (multiplying the 
sum of the membership of all the societies by four to cover the 
families of members and get the number of persons connected 
with codperative business) sixty per cent. of the people appear 
to be connected with codperation in Denmark, fifty per cent. 
in Switzerland, over fifty per cent. in the United States, and 
twenty per cent. in Great Britain and Germany. These figures 
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are probably too high, however, because the same person may 
belong to two or more codperative associations and be counted 
more than once in the total returns. 

Out of nearly 2,500 associations in the United Kingdom, 
1,604 report $400,000,000 of trade, wholesale, retail and pro- 
ductive, with $45,000,000 of profit last year. The total mem- 
bership is about 2,000,000, representing something like 8,000,- 
000 of people, or nearly one-fifth of the total population. The 
big military store in London has 100,000 customers, the man- 
ager told me. But the largest of the thoroughly codperative 
societies is that of Leeds, with about half that many members. 
It does a business of $7,330,000 a year with $1,165,000 profit, 
and pays back a fifteen per cent. dividend on purchases. Some 
societies pay twenty per cent. and a few twenty-five and even 
thirty per cent., but five to fifteen per cent. is the rule, and the 
average is about eleven per cent. The Scottish Wholesale 
Society does a business of $20,000,000 a year, and the sales of 
the English Wholesale amount to $80,000,000. About $20,- 
000,000 worth of the goods thus sold are manufactured by the 
Wholesale Societies. The English Wholesale manufactures 
boots and shoes, saddlery, woolen cloth, flannel, undergarments, 
corsets, shirts, clothing, brushes, bedding, furniture, crockery, 
soap, candles, butter, bacon, lard, flour, corn-meal, bread, cakes, 
candies, cocoa and chocolate, etc., does upholstery, printing, 
binding, lithography, building, raises fruit on its own farm, 
and imports goods from foreign countries in its own fleet of 
steamships. It pays more than union wages and adopts eight 
hours as the standard day’s work, but does not give the workers 
a share in the profits as the Scottish Wholesale does. It oper- 
ates a banking department with a turnover of $350,000,000 in 
1901. A society depositing money with this department gets 
one per cent. more interest than the ordinary banks will pay, 
and the borrowers (cooperative societies just starting in, or 


in need of money for extensions, etc.) obtain the money at one 


per cent. less interest than they would have to pay elsewhere. 
Labor copartnership, or the ownership and operation of pro- 
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ductive works by associations of workers, with or without 
other members, is growing rapidly in Great Britain. Here are 
two of the records: 








WORKINGMEN’S PROFIT AFTER 
COPARTNERSHIP CAPITAL PAYING 5% 
ASSOCIATIONS ON CAPITAL 





{1889 $ 5,022 | $ 17,461 $ 1,596 
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The Kettering boot and shoe factory, run by one of these in- 
dustrial democracies, has never had a strike nor an opposition 
ticket for directors, and the present manager has held his posi- 
tion from the start. The wisdom manifested by the working 
people in the selection and retention of able managers is one 
of the marvels of codperation. The labor partners in this Ket- 
tering shoe shop get union wages plus a share of the profits, 
work eight hours a day instead of nine as in the ordinary fac- 
tories, and have a voice in the management. Ninety per cent. 
of the members are trade unionists. The codperators of Ket- 
tering number over 4,000 altogether, out of a population of 
25,000, so that probably over fifty per cent. of the people are 
codperative. Rugby is still stronger, and there are some smaller 
places, like Desborough, which are practically all codperators. 
The workingmen of England are “learning to co-talk less and 
co-work more.” 

Denmark’s codéperative creameries handle four-fifths of the 
milk produced in the country and make $35,000,000 worth of 
butter a year. 

One of the best store societies is that of Basle, in Switzerland. 
Its membership has grown in five years from 14,000 to 22,000, 
or nearly eighty per cent. It has about seventy stores, forty 
of them provision stores, and eighteen butcher shops. When 
I visited this society with Dr. Hans Miller, the head of the 
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codperative movement in Switzerland, I was greatly impressed 
with the skill and thoughtfulness everywhere manifest, and the 
democracy of the methods employed. The workers get union 
wages and a share in the profits, and the society pays a ten per 
cent. dividend on purchases. 

One of the finest stores I have seen in 20,000 miles of travel 
with my eyes open for codperation, is the big department house 
of the Unione Codperativa, in Milan. It stands next to the 
magnificent arcade stores founded by Victor Emmanuel and 
owned by the city, and within a short block of Cathedral 
Square, the heart of the Italian metropolis. The society does 
a business of $1,250,000 a year, with $60,000 profits. The co- 
Operative association of Masons in Milan has been employed 
by the city to do work in connection with the famous Monu- 
mental Cemetery, which surpasses all other cemeteries in the 
beauty of its sculptured monuments, and the fidelity and exacti- 
tude of the codperative workmen leaves nothing to be desired. 
They have done $1,300,000 worth of work for the municipality. 

In Rome the Unione Militaire has 15,000 members, and sells 
$1,500,000 worth of goods per annum at a profit of $50,000. 
Signor Luzzati, ex-Minister and a leading member of Par- 
liament, has devoted years of effort to the organization of co- 
operation in Italy. Luzzati showed me a portion of the Par- 
liament buildings which had recently been reconstructed by 
codperative workmen, to the entire satisfaction of the govern- 
ment. Pantaleoni, another leading member of the Italian Par- 
-liament, is also deeply interested in codperation. He introduced 
me to Count Soderini, the Pope’s banker, and president of the 
Bank of Rome, which does much to assist the establishment and 
growth of the people’s banks. The Count took me to the Vat- 
ican and secured for me a delightful interview with Cardinal 
Rampolli, who attends to the Papal business for the aged 
Pope, during which I received from the Cardinal the assur- 
ance that the Vatican is in the heartiest sympathy with the co- 
operative movement. 

In the United States there are about 8,500 societies for co- 
operative production and distribution with nearly 1,000,000 
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members and doing a business of something like $150,000,000 
a year. In codperative creameries alone there are about 3,800 
associations with 300,000 members and a production of about 
$80,000,000 per annum. In Minnesota, through the work of 
one professor in the Minnesota University, 600 codperative 
creameries have been organized in the last ten years, with a 
membership of 50,000 farmers. Six-sevenths of all the cream- 
eries in the State are codperative. In Massachusetts twenty- 
eight out of fifty creameries are codperative, and many codpera- 
tive butter factories are in operation in other States. There are 
about 4,000 farmers’ purchasing and distributing societies, with 
500,000 members. Fruit growers codperative organizations 
have been formed in nine States with about 100,000 members. 
The Southern California Fruit Exchange, organized ten years 
ago, now handles more than half the orange business of Cali- 
fornia. I visited their place in Los Angeles in February, 1902, 
and President Naftzer informed me that the society did a busi- 
ness of $9,000,000 the year before. There are seventy asso- 
ciations in the federation *with about 4,000 members. Alto- 
gether they shipped 11,000 carloads of fruit in 1901. It is esti- 
mated that there are 20,000 codperators in California, and that 
fully one-third of the whole fruit business of the state (a total 
of 60,000 carloads a year) is handled codperatively. 

In five States the milk producers have codperative associa- 
tions for selling wholesale to the city dealers, and there are co- 
Operative grain elevators in six or seven States. Near Solo- 
mon, Kansas, a couple of years ago some fifty farmers estab- 
lished a codperative grain elevator, and although the railways 
and the Grain Trust made war upon them they have won bat- 
tle after battle and are in a most flourishing condition. The 
agreement was that if higher prices were offered outside than 
the Codperative Company could pay, the farmers might sell 
their grain outside, paying over one cent per bushel on such 
grain to the Codperative Elevator. The Grain Trust tried to 
run the Codperative out of business by buying grain above the 
market rates. The farmers sold to the Trust and then paid 
over a cent a bushel to the Codperative. As a cent a bushel 
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was enough to pay the expenses of the Codperative and yield 
a profit besides, the Trust found that it was not only buying 
grain at a loss, but filling the treasury of the institution it was 
trying to destroy. So it gave up the fight and the Codperative 
handled eighty per cent. of all the grain marketed in that local- 
ity. This plan, quite worthy of Solomon, is being adopted by 
coéperative farmers in other states. We have also codperative 
bee keepers, with a federation of societies; codperative sheep- 
herding, making and selling baskets, raising and selling poultry 
and eggs, cattle, horses, wool and cotton, making turpentine 
and resin, codperative lumbering, sawmills and _ gristmills, 
woodyards, starch factories, canning factories, etc., etc. Aside 
from the creameries, or butter and cheese factories, however, 
our codperative manufactures are diminutive, only about sixty 
factories. This is small compared with the 258 codperative 
workshops of France, with only a little more than half our 
population. 

Coéperative distribution in the form that is commonest in 
England (the ordinary store run on cooperative principles) is 
also far behind the procession in our states. Utah has eighty- 
seven, California sixty, with a codperative wholesale in San 
Francisco. The flourishing Arlington store society, in Law- 
rence, Mass., with 4,360 members and $500,000 annual sales, 
and the B. Peck department store in Lewiston, Me., with over 
$600,000 sales per year, are the chief examples in New Eng- 
land, the former being a Rochdale society and the latter a co- 
operative trust. But the mortality of our codperative stores is 
great, they have not passed the dangers of infancy as yet, and 
we have only about two hundred alive in the whole country as 
far as I can ascertain, with something like 60,000 members and 
$7,000,000 of business—a tremendous contrast to the 5,000 
stores of the United Kingdom, with nearly 2,000,000 members 
and $400,000,000 of business; data which, if we had an equal 
development in proportion to population, would amount with 
us to nearly 10,000 stores, 4,000,000 members and $800,000,000 
of business, or more than a hundred-fold the development we 
have. There is reason for deep regret that our people have 
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done so little in this most important field. There are signs of 
new interest in mercantile codperation, however. Much more 
is being written and printed about it than heretofore. The 
Washburn Arcade idea is making codperation attractive to 
capital, and another Boston firm, in the leading ladies’ depart- 
ment store of New England, is demonstrating by gradual ap 
proaches to codperation that the judicious application of co- 
operative and humanitarian principles is essential to the highest 
economic and commercial success. 

When we pass from ordinary production and distribution to 
other forms of coéperation our country has a record to be proud 
of. As stated above we have 5,302 codperative credit associa- 
tions, and 3,800 codéperative insurance societies.* Our codper- 
ative life insurance alone exceeds $7,000,000,000 on 5,500,000 
lives. Then there are the mutual fire, hail, and live stock in- 
surance companies. The Insurance Year Book reports only 179 
such mutual companies. But Mr. Geo. K. Holmes,} of the 
United States Agricultural Department, informs me there are 
about 3,000 of them among the farmers alone, with a mem- 
bership of 2,700,000 farmers (or about half the farmers in the 
United States four years ago when he collected his data). 
many counties almost every farmer, at least every one with 
property, is a coOperative insurer. The total risks in these 
farmers’ mutuals amount to about $3,000,000,000. The average 
premium or cost is only twenty-four cents per $100 of insur- 

*Some of the societies are fraternal orders affording life insurance 
or sick relief, funeral benefits, etc., and a single society may have a large 
number of lodges, or local associations. The Patrons of Industry, 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the Grange, for example, have some 5,500 lodges 
in the United States, with a membership of perhaps 800,000. The totals 


for fraternal orders in life insurance are about 5,000,000 members with 
nearly $6,500,000,000 of insurance in 546 orders. 


+Mr. Holmes has been at work for several years collecting facts in ref- 
erence to codperation among our farmers. The account of his studies 
occupied several hundred pages, and the Department did not print it. 
He is now engaged on a condensation which the Department may put 
out, and it is to be hoped that some enlightened member of Congress 
may take the matter in hand and secure an appropriation for the publi- 
cation of the full description of what the farmers are doing in this most 
important matter. I owe to Mr. Holmes a considerable part of the data 
I have been able to gather concerning agricultural codperation. 
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ance, as against $1 per $100 for the average rate of property 
insurance as reported by the United States census for all 
companies. 

Besides all this there are about 30,000 codperative irrigation 
societies among our western farmers, with a large but un- 
known membership, and in Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin codperative 
farmers’ telephones have developed enormously. Many coun- 
ties are solid with codperation in sending the English language, 
good fellowship, and business from home to home and town 
to country over copper wires. It is estimated that there are 
1,000 such coéperative telephone associations, and the move- 
ment is spreading rapidly. The story of one of the mutual ex- 
changes will show what our farmers and villagers can do by 
union for service. At a small place in Wisconsin, called Grand 
Rapids, six years ago the Bell company was charging $36 for 
residence and $48 for business telephones, and refused to lower 
the rates. A codperative company was formed and the cost 
fell to $9 a year for a residence telephone and $24 for a busi- 
ness place. The company has put in metallic circuit through- 
out and is rendering excellent service. A letter from the gen- 
eral manager, a few weeks ago, says that each subscriber has 
an individual metallic circuit, and the rates are $1 a month resi- 
dence and $2.25 business. Each subscriber is entitled to one 
$50 share of stock for each telephone he rents, and no stock is 
sold except to renters and only one share per telephone. A 
monthly dividend of one per cent. is paid on each share, mak- 
ing the actual rates to the codperators $6 a year residence and 
$21 business, to which should be added $3 a year for interest. 
There are 434 exchange lines and the average cost of operation 
is less than $8 per telephone per year. “The general public 
opinion here regarding telephone service is such that the Bell 
people have an exchange of seven telephones and four of these 
are outside of the city limits.” The Bell company said they 
could not afford to reduce their charges, but they are not co- 
operative, the people of Grand Rapids are codperative and are 
now receiving their telephone service at a third of the former 
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rates. The movement has spread through the surrounding 
districts and the country is full of codperative lines. 

Altogether at least 50,000,000 of people in the world are con- 
nected with some form of codperative business. Codperation 
is growing at the rate of forty per cent. in five years in the 
United Kingdom, fifty per cent. in five years in Switzerland, 
fifty per cent. in four years in Germany, fifty per cent. in three 
years in Holland, and at a rapid rate in other countries, includ- 
ing Australia, New Zealand, and the United States. 

Codperation has brought suit of ejectment against the com- 
petitive system. The case has been on trial for more than a 
hundred years. It is hard to convince the jurors, for most of 
them are members of the defendant’s family, brought up from 
childhood under his influence and teaching, and many of the 
most influential hold more or less stock in his business. Never- 
theless, it looks now as if the case were going for the plaintiff, 
for the adherents of codperation are rapidly increasing, more 
than doubling every decade, while the population of the globe 
is growing less than one per cent. a year, requiring over a hun- 
dred years to double, i.e., codperation is extending more than 
ten times as fast as the flexible jury is increasing. 


FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, Mass. 





































AN ESKIMO JOURNALIST. 


HE editor of the world’s most northerly newspaper, the 
full-blooded Eskimo, Lars Moller, died recently at his 
home in Greenland. In many respects the wonderful achieve- 
ments of this son of the arctic zone presents the most unique 
phenomenon in the world’s journalism. He received his first 
intellectual quickening from the famous Swedish north-pole- 
farer, Adolf Eric Nordenskidld, with whom he had become 
acquainted during one of the latter’s Arctic expeditions. The 
story is strange and almost incredible. 

It will be remembered that Nordenskidld on his trip across 
Greenland employed a few Eskimos to serve him as cicerones 
through that wild, trackless region. Lars Mdéller was one of 
this little company. Nordenskidld was at once impressed by 
his singular power of observation and his insatiable interest 
in matters pertaining to the scientific aspect of the expedition, 
and between the two men, so widely separated by latitudes— 
both latitudes of nature and of culture—there ensued a warm 
friendship. Under the savage exterior of the Eskimo the Swed- 
ish explorer discovered a “humble and a contrite heart.” 

It is really remarkable how loosely the savage garb is often 
found to hang upon a man’s shoulders. The association with 
Nordenskidld and the touch of his humanizing influence deeply 
affected the inner nature of the Eskimo, who suddenly felt him- 
self in the dawn of a revelation from which he should catch 
“glimpses that would make him less forlorn.” 

With incredible rapidity the shaggy man of the wilds un- 
folded unsuspected powers of intelligence and judgment, scal- 
ing with a few bounds the rounds in the evolutionary ladder 
separating him from the man of culture and social refinement. 
Never was more plainly demonstrated the triumphant power 
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of the mind over physical environment, and the almost limit- 
less possibilities to be found within the sphere of human attain- 
ment when the true man is aroused. 

Lars MOller’s first effort was to learn the form, name, and 
character of letters. With tireless energy he spent the long 
evenings of the Arctics in his little smoky tent, poring over the 
mystical signs and figures which stood for so much knowledge 
and power. In quick succession he mastered the initial diffi- 
culties of the art of spelling, and one day he succeeded in wrest- 
ing the first secret from the enigmatical compound of letters 
called a word, and the spell of magic and mystery surrounding 
the written word was forever broken. 

Henceforth he employed every spare moment of his time in 
reading. It became to him a source of infinite delight to con- 
jure the sphinx of Ianguage to yield up its so long guarded 
secrets. He had entered the enchanted palace of knowledge, 
and his experiences in this new sphere of life and thought held 
for him the interest of history, invested with the fascination of 
a fairy tale. He felt like an enchanter wielding his magic wand 
over unbounded realms of wealth and power. 

The newspapers which he received from Nordenskidld be- 
came his reading par excellence, and he besieged his instructor 
with questions concerning the process of printing and as to 
how the illustrations were reproduced. Finally, when the ex- 
pedition had accomplished its object and the time for the part- 
ing of the two friends had come, Lars Mller confided to Nor- 
denskidld his intention to “start a newspaper in Greenland.” 

A newspaper in Greenland—the land of eternal snow and 
frost! Nordenskidld smiled and remarked that even if he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a newspaper, he would certainly find 
no readers for it. 

But Lars Moller had made his decision. His soul was elec- 
trified and his mind filled with wild dreams of great en- 
deavors. He began with publishing illustrations, hoping there- 
by to create a natural curiosity and interest among his savage 
brethren ; and later on by adding notes of explanation he hoped 
gradually to teach them to read. The difficulties which he had 
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to overcome may easily be imagined, although to him who has 
an indomitable will and who throws heart and sympathy into 
his work, nothing is impossible. And the seemingly impossible 
was really accomplished : a newspaper in the land of the Eskimo 
was established. 

Nordenskiéld, who realized the magnitude of the force which 
he had invoked in the savage bosom, rendered all the assistance 
possible. When he returned to Sweden, féted and honored, 
he did not forget his Eskimo friend, but continued to nourish 
the fires of intelligence that he had kindled in the ice-bound 
zone of the north. He sent him a little printing press, with 
types, paper, ink, and other essential requisites of the printer’s 
craft; and a short time after Lars Méller—editor, publisher 
and manager—sent out the first complete number of his illus- 
trated newspaper. He distributed the paper during his long, 
adventurous sleigh-drives in the “lappmarks” of his Arctic 
country. One by one he visited his benighted Eskimo brethren 
and started to teach them what he had learned. With un- 
daunted courage he applied himself to his great mission of 
life and established centers of mental interest among the widely 
separated natives, sowing seeds of thought and virtue in the 
virgin soil of minds which, with all their limitations, yet pos- 
sessed the advantage that, while untouched by culture, they 
were also untouched by prejudices and misconstrued ideals. 

And the seeds germinated and bore fruit. The mental soil 
proved to be far more fertile than physical nature in this frozen 
zone. “Ideas rule the world,’ said Plato over two thousand 
years ago, and the truth of that statement still holds good. Ideas 
are rapidly transforming Greenland. Through subtle, impal- 
pable agencies of thought and reason this old, hoary, ice-clad 
world begins to throb under the stimulus of hitherto unknown 
impulses. The ancient “frost-giants of cold and darkness” 
are yielding to the formidable blows of a regenerated Thor. 
3ut the blows are no longer dealt by a hammer, but by a print- 
ing press. At the death of Lars MGller there was to be found 
scarcely an Eskimo who was not able to read. And as the train 
of material achievement is always seen to follow in the wake 
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of mental achievement, so in the Greenland of to-day the vis- 
itor from distant lands finds himself confronted with works 
of progress wrought in iron-hard environment by the spirit of 
modern culture. 

Lars MoOller is dead, but his works survive him. The value 
he imparted to the life and destiny of the Eskimo is incalculable. 
The fire of his enthusiasm and the granite of his will are rein- 
carnated in the stirring activities of the “New Greenland,” 
where grateful hearts have erected an imperishable monument 
to his honor. 

The name of his newspaper, which some of his disciples pro- 
pose to continue, is Atuagagdliutie—“The Message”—a name 
rather complex to Anglo-Saxon readers, and its edition reached 
a maximum of more than three hundred copies. In the press 
exhibition in Copenhagen last year the quaint sheet could be 
seen. It has a somewhat irregular form, measuring some fif- 
teen inches square, and consists of a single sheet. 

The Danish newspaper editors paid a tribute of honor to their 
dead colleague by surrounding their papers, containing the 
news of his death, with funeral edges. Manhood, humanitarian 
service, and power of intelligence claim their tribute wherever 
manifest. The noblest thing in the world is a man fighting 
against environmént and hardship in the service of his fellow- 
men. Such a man is in the truest sense a hero. There he 
stands, single-handed, undaunted, and of royal faith, pitting his 
individual will and conviction against the old order of things, 
though that order may have the sanction of the ages. The 
ghosts of the past have no power to daunt the heaven-born 
fervor of his courageous heart. The man who forgets his per- 
sonal interests in the struggle for others is inaccessible to fear. 
His courage springs from his consciousness of being a part of 
those for whose welfare he figlhts—from the consciousness that 
his own existence and destiny depend upon the existence and 
destiny of man as a whole; or, as Maurice Maeterlinck has said, 
when man loves his brother not as himself but in himself. And 
realizing that humanity cannot perish from earth so long as a 
spark of love still lingers in its bosom, the hero of light pro- 
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ceeds with his task in calm intelligence, indifferent to peril and 
resistance, a tower of strength and protection to the world. 
“Per aspera ad astra.” 


AXEL E. GIBson. 
Los Angeles, California. 





THE REMEDY FOR BRIBERY.* 


RIBERY is a chronic disease of the body politic. Like 

most chronic diseases of the human body it is the result 

of a long continued bad habit. Just as dyspepsia is often caused 

by neglect of exercise, so a corrupt electorate springs from a 

lack of interest in political principles and election results. So 

far has this indifference extended that it has become a species 
of melancholia. 

We often hear it declared from the stump that the people 
themselves are wholly to blame for the political ills from which 
they suffer. This is as though a passer-by, observing a four- 
footed animal caught in a trap, should cry out, “It’s all your 
own fault.” 

True, the people have got into their trap through ignorance 
or carelessness, but the getting out is not an easy matter. Suc- 
cessful extraction calls for the concurrence of two separate and 
very rare events—first, a very strong and sustained public sen- 
timent, and, second, a very wise leadership. 

The first important step towards the cure of a chronic dis- 
ease is to remove its cause. So long as the people see no 
prospect of righting their wrongs by the ballot, bribery will 
continue. The average voter can not perceive any benefit com- 
ing to himself from the exercise of the suffrage; consequently 
a very large proportion of the qualified electors will not take 
the trouble to go around the corner on election day for the 
purpose of depositing their ballots. To many others, less hon- 
est, the selling of the vote for a two-dollar bill or a five-dollar 
bill secures a good bargain. In their eyes it is giving nothing 
for something tangible. 


*This thoughtful paper kindly furnished us by Governor Garvin, is an 
abstract of an address delivered by him before the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club in Boston, on April 2, 1903. 
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The remedy for bribery is to make it plain to every voter’s 
understanding that his vote does count for something in which 
he is deeply interested. This is impossible under our existing 
system of conducting elections. The trap in which the voters 
of this country are held fast is our so-called majority rule— 
which, in fact, is government by a very small and very un- 
principled minority of the people. We kave outgrown our elec- 
tion machinery, in which no improvement of importance has 
been made since the Revolution. IrMagine, if you can, our sit- 
uation to-day if there had been no advance in the methods of 
artificial lighting since 1776. Would not honest citizens now 
be the easy prey of foot-pads and burglars? 

As soon as a Yankee is elected to any legislative office his 
ingenuity, like Bob Acres’ courage, seems to ooze out at the 
ends of his fingers. Put him in a shop or on a farm, and he 
will find every year a better and easier way of doing his work; 
but put him in the legislature, and either he cannot see or will 
not see that any improvement is possible. 

A few years ago the General Court of Massachusetts did 
seem to have a glimpse of the better way of conducting an elec- 
tion. After having tried electing the Boston Board of Alder- 
men on a general ticket and by districts, some legislator who 
evidently had once possessed some degree of ingenuity, pro- 
posed and secured a plan for minority representation. His 
law provided for the election of a board of aldermen of twelve 
members, but no elector was allowed to vote for more than 
seven candidates. The theory was that each of the leading po- 
litical parties would nominate twelve candidates, and that minor 
parties would also nominate or endorse a few. The moment 
I saw the law I perceived that, although its author might be a 
reformer, he was not a practical politician, and had missed his 
mark. In this case a miss was as good asa mile. As any party 
boss could have told the reformer beforehand would be the case, 
each of the great parties placed in the field exactly seven can- 
didates, and the sole power left to the voters was to say which 
two of the fourteen candidates should be left at home. 
Notwithstanding this ridiculous outcome, the law pointed in 
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the right direction. As I recall the act, it was only necessary 
to make a change in it of one word in order to solve the prob- 
lem of problems in our American system of government by the 
people. Had there been a live Yankee in either branch of the 
legislature, he would have offered to the bill the following 
amendment: “Strike out seven and insert one.” 

This single change would have wrought a revolution in the 
government of the city of Boston for all time. Instead of two 
parties being represented nm the board, there would be twelve 
so represented; instead of the present system, Boston would 
be governed by a board of experts, whose ability, permanency, 
power, and anxiety to serve the whole people would be un- 
questioned and unquestionable. 

When such a law exists for the election of legislative bodies 
generally, bribery will cease. Election day reports will be as 
absorbingly interesting to the voter as the witnessing of a match 
game is to a baseball crank. How many dollars do you think 
it would take to induce a Harvard man to desert his own college 
and cheer for Yale? As the college boy is wholly wrapped up 
in the success of his side, so every voter will feel toward his 
candidate. 

Hero-worship, encouraged and made possible by wise laws, 
is the remedy for bribery. 


L. F. C. Garvin. 
Providence, R. I. 





TREASON—THE LAW’S HIGHEST CRIME. 


HE dictum of canonical authority has imposed upon us 
the axiom that sin is the supreme infraction of the moral 
law. This is defined to be not only a violation of, but a want 
of conformity to, the will of the Supreme Being. In the chart 
or constitution of the spiritual world there are strict and liberal 
constructionists, as there are among the interpreters of munici- 
pal laws. But the prevailing opinion in such matters, based 
upon the supreme dictum, is that there are no grades of offenses 
in the spiritual world, the least infraction meriting the severest 
penalty, and imagination nor revelation has disclosed anything 
worse than eternal death. 

But mankind, less sensitive to guilt, has defined a graduated 
scale of offenses, with corresponding penalties, which are in- 
flicted upon those who have violated the codes of government. 
In the nomenclature of the common law of England, which 
is the basis of our law, all offenses against the municipal law 
are divided into three classes, known as treason, felony, and 
misdemeanor. Misdemeanors are those lesser offenses against 
the law, which are punishable by fine or imprisonment in jail, 
or by both. Felonies are the serious crimes that are punishable 
by death or by confinement in the penitentiary. Treason is the 


highest crime known to the law, and knows no penalty but 
death. 
The literature of the English law dealing with treason fur- 


nishes some of the most interesting chapters, not only of crime 
but of the struggle to establish that political liberty which we 
now enjoy. Napoleon Bonaparte said that history is lies agreed 
upon. The distinction between revolution and rebellion con- 
sists in the success of the movement. The opinion of a trea- 
sonable act may depend upon the viewpoint of the observer. 
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And yet there are certain “lies agreed upon” in connection with 
this subject that form very interesting passages of history, and 
that are recalled to mind in view of the recent trial and con- 
viction for treason of Col. Alfred Arthur Lynch by the Court 
of King’s Bench, in England. 

Col. Lynch was born in Australia, of Irish parentage, and, 
consequently, was a British subject. He inherited and cher- 
ished the animosities of his countrymen against the English 
government. When the war between Great Britain and the 
South African republics became flagrant, Col. Lynch went to 
the seat of war as the correspondent of a Paris newspaper, and 
secured naturalization as a Boer subject. Subsequently he be- 
came an officer in an Irish brigrade, which saw active service 
against the forces of the British. At the close of the war Col. 
Lynch returned to Paris, and while residing there was elected 
to the British Parliament by an Irish constituency. He for- 
bore for some time to return to England and claim the seat to 
which he had been elected, as it was understood that he would 
be arrested upon the charge of treason as soon as he set foot 
upon British soil. But at length, yielding to the persuasions 
of his friends that the government would not press the charge 
of treason against him, he returned to England, and was 
promptly arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to death— 
which extreme penalty has since been remitted by the crown 
to penal servitude for life. The defense of Col. Lynch was 
that he had become a naturalized subject of the Boer govern- 
ment, and, consequently, owed no allegiance to the parent coun- 
try. But in ruling upon the law adversely to this plea of the 
defense, the court but reaffirmed what has always been the 
English opinion in regard to the self-expatriation of a subject. 

The British fought the War of 1812 with the United States 
to maintain this principle. The immediate cause of this war 
was the attempted exercise of the right claimed by the British 
to search American ships for sailors who were British subjects, 
and forcibly to impress them into the navy of the parent coun- 
try. Great Britain was at that time at war with France under 
the victorious régime of Napoleon Bonaparte, and was ‘strain- 
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ing every nerve to man her fleets and check the triumphant pro- 
gress of this hitherto invincible man. The British claim 
of right could not be allowed by the United States, and the 
war was entered upon and fought to a finish. The treaty of 
Ghent followed, which settled the terms of peace without ref- 
erence to the issues immediately involved. Nothing was said 
in the treaty of the British claims of the right to search our 
ships for her recreant citizens, but, so far as we were concerned, 
the claim was ever after silently but practically surrendered. 
Yet, while conceding this much where the conflicting claims 
of another country are involved, England stubbornly adheres to 
her ancient maxim that nemo potest exuere patriam—no citizen 
can discard his allegiance when the country that gave him birth 
calls for his services in her defense, and if he does so and 
espouses the cause of the enemy he is a traitor, and amenable 
to the severest penalties of the law. 

Under monarchical forms of government, treason is defined 
to be a breach of the allegiance due from the citizen to the State. 
Formerly in England there was the crime known as petit trea- 
son, which was the killing of a person to whom the offender 
owed duty or subjection, as one’s husband, master, or mistress. 
The idea of subordination in English society was so deeply 
implanted that to take the life of one occupying these relations 
was even a deeper crime than murder. For murder the pen- 
alty of death alone was inflicted, but for treason of all kinds 
barbarous atrocities were added. The convicted one was 
drawn to the place of execution upon a hurdle, was hanged, 
beheaded, and his body divided into four quarters and placed 
at the disposition of the Crown, and then, as if the malice of 
the law knew no satiety, the blood of the victim was attainted ; 
that is, no one could inherit through him, and all of his property 
was forfeited to the State. 

But what acts constituted a breach of allegiance to the State 
that might bring upon the guilty citizen these direful penalties ? 
Here is where the trouble lay. To attempt the life of the King 
certainly did; to make war upon the realm was equally trea- 
son. But at different periods of English history pliant Parlia- 
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ments and subservient judges enacted or defined as treason acts 
far short of these. In the reign of the tyrannical Henry VIII. 
the uncertainty of the law reached its climax. The King be- 
headed two of his wives for treason, and sought to have his 
children declared illegitimate. Legislation during this reign 
was little more than a registry of the fluctuating opinions of the 
monarch. By one act of Parliament it was treason to believe 
Mary, his daughter, illegitimate and Elizabeth legitimate. By 
another act it was treason to believe either of them legitimate, 
and by still another act it was treason to believe both of them 
legitimate. The law of treason became the most tremendous 
engine of oppression, so that when the government sought to 
be rid of an objectionable citizen it was not difficult to give him 
his quietus through the flexibility of this law. 

But the progress of society is marked in no more definite man- 
ner than by the mildness, the certainty, and the humanity of its 
laws. Treason is now very certainly defined in England, and in 
the Constitutions of the United States and of all of the States 
of this Union it is the only crime that is defined. An American 
citizen can make no mistake upon the plea of the uncertain- 
ty of the law. It is the levying of war against the United 
States, adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
While in all other lands and under various names this crime 
has been expiated, it stands unique in the annals of nations that 
no American citizen has ever been executed for treason against 
the Government of the United States. More than one citizen 
has been compelled to defend himself against the charge, a few 
have been convicted, but the extreme penalty of the law has 
never been carried into effect. 

Possibly there are many who, if called upon to name our 
traitors, would be unable to name one of them. The mind at 
once adverts to Benedict Arnold, who has grown into the pro- 
portions of our national Judas Iscariot. Yet Arnold was not 
convicted of treason. lf his conduct, as history relates it, had 
been proven to a jury, doubtless he would have been found 
guilty and executed. But the point remains that he has not 
had the benefit of a fair trial by a jury of his peers, and, con- 
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sequently, cannot be charged to us as one found guilty of trea- 
son under due forms of law. 

Perfidy must form an important element in the crime of trea- 
son, in order that the memory as well as the body of the ac- 
cused may be gibbeted. Men have actually been tried and con- 
victed of treason in this country, and their names and offenses 
would only be disclosed by a diligent search of the reports of 
ancient court trials. These have come as the outgrowth of our 
different wars. During our war of Independence against Great 
Britain the people were divided into Whigs and Tories, and the 
Tories were in sympathy with the parent country. Frequently 
they adhered to our enemies, and sometimes very effectively 
gave them aid and comfort. These acts brought upon some 
of them the charge of treason, but it is not recalled that any 
were convicted and executed for the crime. The same condi- 
tions existed at the outgrowth of the War of 1812. Indict- 
ments were filed, charging trivial acts, such as furnishing pro- 
visions to the enemy, but in every case the prosecution failed 
of conviction. 

But in 1795 there occurred in the state of Pennsylvania a 
series of internal disturbances closely bordering upon civil war. 
This movement is known to history as the Whisky Rebellion. 
At that time Alexander Hamilton was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. As part of his policy of taxation he had carried into effect 
his internal revenue system, which is the basis of the system 
now a part of the settled policy of our government. The pla- 
cing of this tax upon whisky threatened with ruin the agri- 
cultural population of the western counties of Pennsylvania, 
and the people of that section arose in revolt against the revenue 
officials, and organized to resist the forces of the United States 
Government. Washington, at the head of an invading army, 
speedily reduced the rebels. Several of the leaders and most 
active agitators were arrested, tried, and convicted of treason, 
but before execution were liberated by a general amnesty. 

Preceding the Civil War Congress passed an act known as 
the Fugitive Slave Law. It was designed to authorize a South- 
ern slave owner to pursue his runaway slave into a State where 
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slavery was not legal, and there reclaim his property. The 
most intense feeling existed then in the different sections of the 
country upon the subject of slavery, and the people of the non- 
slave holding States often set this law at defiance and aided 
and protected the fugitive slave, even, in some cases, resorting 
to armed violence in opposition to the officers of the law who 
were attempting to reclaim the escaping slave. There were 
prosecutions for treason under this law in Pennsylvania, where 
it was attempted to be shown that this organized, armed, and 
forcible resistance of the officers of the law constituted a levy- 
ing of war against the United States. But the juries that tried 
these cases were deeply in sympathy with the accused, and no 
convictions under the Fugitive Slave Law occurred. During 
the Civil War a citizen of Kentucky, by the name of Greathouse, 
resident in California, purchased and fitted out, in the harbor 
of San Francisco, an armed crusier for the purpose of attack- 
ing and preying upon the commerce of the people of the United 
States. A commission which he held from the President of the 
Confederate States gave him the authority of that government 
for his acts as a privateersman. But upon his apprehension 
and trial upon the charge of treason the validity of his com- 
mission was not recognized, and he was held to have made war 
against the United States, and was convicted of treason. But 
again no execution occurred, as, upon his taking advantage of 
the general amnesty declared at the close of the Civil War, he 
was discharged from custody. 

But the most noted trial for treason that has occurred in this 
country was that of Aaron Burr, in 1807. The romantic de- 
tails of his attempted treasonable expedition to seize the newly- 
acquired territory of Louisiana and that of Mexico; the awaken- 
ing from this gorgeous dream of empire to defend himself 
against the gravest crime known to the law, are familiar to 
every reader of American history. The scene of the trial was 
Richmond, Virginia; the tribunal the United States Circuit 
Court. Considering the gravity of the charge, the eminence 
of the accused, the dignity of the participants, it was perhaps 
the most memorable trial that has occurred in the world, since 
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Warren Hastings appeared at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, was foreman of the Grand Jury 
that preferred the indictment. Thomas Jefferson, the Presi- 
dent, was the moving spirit of the prosecution. Chief Justice 
Marshall presided at the trial, and the ablest counsel of the 
American bar were engaged either for the government or the 
defense. The trial was protracted through many weeks, and 
the investigation disclosed the facts, well known to history, as 
to the intention of Burr to levy war against the United States 
and Mexico and consummate his dream of conquest. The in- 
tention was clear enough, but the difficulty in the way of his 
conviction was to establish judicially that Burr had done any- 
thing toward carrying his intentions into effect. To do this it 
must be shown to the jury that he had committed some overt 
act, and the proof of this act must be established by two wit- 
nesses. Here the prosecution failed. Much that was greatly 
suspicious was proven. The intention was clear. But it was 
found impossible to produce two witnesses who would testify 
to the act tending to carry the intention into effect, and, the 
resources of the prosecution being exhausted, the Chief Justice 
directed the jury to bring in a verdict of not guilty, and Burr 
was discharged from custody. 

As to whether Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States, is held to have been guilty of treason is entirely a matter 
of preconceived opinion and of.sympathy. He was indicted for 
treason, but was neither convicted nor tried. After the collapse 
of the Confederate Government and the fall of Richmond, in 
1865, Mr. Davis was captured and kept a prisoner at Fortress 
Monroé for two years. At the expiration of that time a Grand 
Jury of the United States Court at Richmond preferred an in- 
dictment against him, charging him with treason, but the Dis- 
trict Attorney made no effort to press the case to trial, and the 
accused man was admitted to bail, his bondsman being Horace 
Greeley and other eminent men of the nation. In 1868 the 
government issued a proclamation of general amnesty for all 
political offenses, and, this case falling within its provisions, the 
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prosecution was discontinued. Two widely differing opinions 
prevail as to the government’s motive in forbearing to press the 
Davis case to trial and judicial determination. By the one class 
of partisans it is claimed that this forbearance was a supreme 
act of generosity upon the part of the Federal Government, de- 
signed in clemency, in order that the passions engendered by 
the Civil War might cool and the deep wounds inflicted on both 
sides be allowed to heal. On the other hand, it was claimed 
by the adherents of the Confederacy that the Federal Govern- 
ment did not dare to bring Davis to trial for treason and exam- 
ine his conduct in the light of a judicial investigation. The trial 
of this case, it was claimed, would necessarily lead to the adju- 
dication by the Supreme Court of the United States of the con- 
stitutional right of a State to secede from the Union, and that 
this right existed the secessionists believed that the Court would 
find. If the Confederate States had the right to secede from the 
Union, Jefferson Davis was no traitor. If this right did not 
exist his act was treason. The question will never be judi- 
cially decided and the old time beliefs will live. The arbitra- 
ment of arms disposed of the practical issues, and this, like 
other great mooted questions of history, will find its appro- 
priate place in mere academic discussion, purged of the passions 
that rent a nation in twain. 

But, while it is true that no citizen has been convicted of trea- 
son and executed by the finding of a Federal court, the same 
bloodless records are not found in the courts of one of the 
States of this Union. The States of this Union have substan- 
tially embodied in their Constitutions the Federal definition of 
treason, and one may be accused and found guilty of treason 
against a State upon the same conditions as against the Federal 
Government, provided the offense is committed against the sov- 
ereignty of that State. In 1859, at a time when the question 
of the abolition of slavery had inflamed the passions of the peo- 
ple of all sections of this country, John Brown, known as Ossa- 
watamie Brown, a native of Connecticut and a citizen of Kan- 
sas, entered the State of Virginia with some of his associates, 
and secretly planned to excite the slaves of that section to insur- 
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rection. Brown denied that his intention was treasonable or 
designed to arouse a servile insurrection, claiming that his de- 
sign was only to aid and abet slaves in escaping to the free 
States. But after inducing a few slaves to join his movement, 
Brown and his white and negro associates seized the town of 
Harper’s Ferry in Virginia, killed several of the citizens of the 
town and took possession of the United States arsenal situated 
there. The slaves failed to rally to his support, and the coun- 
try being aroused to excitement at this attack, Brown and his 
adherents were besieged by the citizens in the arsenal in which 
they had taken refuge and from which they continued to fire. 
A force of United States marines were hastily sent from Wash- 
ington under Col. R. E. Lee, afterwards the noted Confederate 
leader, and, capturing the arsenal by assault, Brown and his 
surviving defenders were turned over to the Virginia authori- 
ties to be treated according to law. John Brown, John E. Cook, 
and Edwin Coppie, white, and Green and John Copeland, ne- 
groes, were indicted by the Virginia court, the indictment charg- 
ing treason, murder, and conspiracy to incite the insurrection. 
The trial took place at Charlestown, the county seat of Jeffer- 
son County, Virginia. In the case of the negroes the count in 
the indictment charging them with treason was dismissed, as 
the court held that under the Dred Scott decision the negroes 
could not commit treason, but they were found guilty of mur- 
der and sentenced to death. The white men were found guilty 
under all of the counts, including treason, and John Brown 
was hung on the 2d of December, and the others on the 16th 
of December, 1859. 

With these exceptions, no American citizen has died upon the 
scaffold upon a charge of treason, and it happens here, as it 
has in all notable convictions for this crime, that the most widely 
differing opinions are held as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. To some John Brown is a martyr to a cause, and to 
others he is the embodiment of all that is dangerous in a man 
and despicable in a citizen. 

But, after all, in the forum of conscience what is treason? 
On that memorable 4th of July, 1776, when the patriots of the 
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convention had formulated their immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and one by one were placing their signatures beneath 
it, Benjamin Franklin well understood the deadly significance 
of the act, as, in nervous jest, he exclaimed to his associates: 
“Gentlemen, we must all hang together or we will hang sepa- 
rately.” It is true that had the Revolution failed Great Britain 
would have hung every one of the signers as a traitor. Time 
mollifies opinion held, but in some of the English histories ex- 
tant George Washington is called a traitor, John Adams a smug- 
gler, and Thomas Jefferson an anarchist. To Austria, Kos- 
suth was a traitor; Kosciusko to Russia, and Bolivar to Spain. 
Jesus Christ was put to death for treason, and Socrates drank 
deadly hemlock in expiation of this crime. 
What is treason? 


“Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.” 
WILLIAM Patton KENT. 
Wytheville, Va. 



































WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 


Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable 
Marriage-making for the earth 
With gold so much—birth, power, repute so much, 
Or beauty, youth so much, in lack of these 
Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 
Know themselves into one, are found at length 
Married, but marry never, no, nor give 
In marriage; they are man and wife at once 
When the true time is. 
—BrownineG, “The Ring and the Book.” 
HERE is a universal feeling, amounting almost to an in- 
stinct, against the severing of the marriage bond, whether 
that bond be consummated by the simple act of the girl’s leav- 
ing her father’s house for that of her lover, as in ancient time, 
or by vows of obedience given before church prelate at a fash- 
ionable wedding of to-day. In either case the feeling is the 
same—the bond may not be broken without doing violence to 
something primal and sacred. It would seem as if the Edenic 
assertion “They twain shall be one flesh,” found its warrant in 
the nature of things, and echoed its sentiment in the hearts of 
well-thinking men and women of all times. Divorce has al- 
ways been considered reprehensible, and whenever laws have 
permitted it, they have been enacted under protest, and with the 
understanding that divorce is but a choice of two evils, and not, 
like marriage, a good in itself. 

Among the early Jews the custom of “putting away of wives” 
was a very common one. When Moses came upon the scene, 
men were dismissing them with a word for the most trivial 
offenses, and a wife was subject to the merest caprice of the 
man whom she called husband or master. Moses established a 
law making it necessary that at such dismissal the wife should 
be given a bill or book of divorcement, thus complicating the 
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proceeding and putting divorce under some slight regulation. 
This led to its restriction, and while futile to destroy it, placed 
it to some degree under a ban. As lax as Moses’ decree ap- 
pears to our eyes, it was, in fact, a great improvement upon the 
method of his time; it marked the beginning of the legal pro- 
tection of woman, and was the first step toward her final eman- 
cipation. To be sure, no wife was permitted to put away her 
husband—such an idea could not find room in the Oriental mind 
—to put away was a masculine prerogative, and one well cal- 
culated to keep the wife in proper subjection—but from t*at 
time the husband was compelled to recognize the wife as having 
some rights which he was bound to respect. 

From Moses to the coming of Jesus a bill of divorcement 
was held by the Jews to be the divinely ordained method of 
dealing with refractory wives. All true conception of marriage 
seems to have been lost; the idea of the oneness of man and 
woman—which was from the beginning—had become a mean- 
ingless myth. Man was the all-important factor in humanity; 
woman but an after-thought, created for his pleasure and use. 


When the Pharisees questioned Jesus concerning divorce, 
they were doubtless seeking to commit him to one of the two 
prevailing schools of thought, both of which believed in divorce, 
one holding that a wife could be put away only for immoral 
conduct, while the other allowed divorce for the most trivial 
offenses, such as burning her husband’s loaf, or appearing in 
the street with uncovered head. 


When questioned, Jesus recalled to their minds what they 
had forgotten: that marriage is of divine origin, and has in it 
no room for divorce. “Have ye not read that he which made 
them from the beginning made them male and female? What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
In taking their minds back to the original meaning of mar- 
riage, he showed them that the thing they called marriage was 
a misnomer ; that the union of man and woman belongs to the 
eternal—not the temporal—man; therefore, to regard mar- 
riage as a temporary bond and to so practise it was to do vio- 
lence to the spirit of marriage, and make them adulterers in 
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mind as well as body. This was a radical treatment of the 
subject—as was the habit of Jesus when dealing with all ques- 
tions of life—and made clear to them that he favored neither 
school of teaching. 

When reminded that Moses allowed divorce, he answered, 
“For the hardness of your hearts he wrote you this precept,” 
implying that Moses did the best he could under the prevailing 
conditions, and made laws for regulating the evil; but Jesus 
would not lend himself for a moment to the idea that where 
true marriage exists divorce is possible. He thus struck at 
the very root of the lasciviousness of his time, which root was 
found, not in divorce, but in the false conception and practice 
of marriage—the concept that marriage is of man’s making and 
not of God’s. 

“What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” From these words we may rightfully infer that man- 
made marriages, as well as man-made divorce, may have noth- 
ing in it holy or divine. It were folly to think that Jesus was 
referring to marriage as it then existed, when he spoke of 
God’s “joining together”—as if the mere joining of bodies con- 
stituted marriage! But the church which built itself about his 
name has so interpreted his words, and state and society have 
accepted the church’s decree. This material construction of 
Jesus’ teaching has lent itself—all unwittingly—to the very 
spirit of lust which it was intended to destroy. By reason of 
the legal bond which held them, and under a mistaken sense of 
duty, countless men and women have continued to live in unholy 
wedlock, bringing forth children of lust, cursed with nameless 
and cruel diseases—a menace to everything sane and good— 
and neither church nor state has raised a finger in protest. The 
church has sanctioned as holy every legalized marriage, no mat- 
ter how mistaken, or false, or impure it has been, and cried 
“Let him be anathema” who would seek release from a mis-. 
taken or unholy alliance. It has put itself in the place of God 
—usurped his divine authority written in the human heart, 
saying, in substance, “What man hath joined together, let not 
God put asunder.” 
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The most that any marriage ceremony—simple or elaborate 
—can do, is to ratify according to the law of the flesh a union 
that is already established by the law of the spirit; and the 
most that any divorce can do is to bear legal witness that a 
mistaken marriage has been corrected. A marriage rite, how- 
ever impressive, does not make sacred a‘relation which in itself 
is unholy, and a mistaken marriage—above all other mistakes 
in life—should be atoned for and rectified—if not for one’s 
self, then for posterity. A true union makes a paradise of 
earth; a false union makes of it a charnel house, where lie 
buried all the fair hopes and aspirations of life, and it is but 
reasonable and right that from such a false relation there should 
be provided some clean, honorable avenue of escape to life and 
hope once more. 

The universal instinct against the severing of the marriage 
bond is, like marriage, of God, and not to be lightly ignored. 
Marriage represents the unit, it belongs in idea to the things 
that are eternal, hence the best instincts of the race are against 
interfering with or destroying it. But we must not mistake 
a mere legal, external, physical bond for one that is spiritual 


and external. Wherever a man and woman recognize in each 
other the completed self, become conscious of their oneness of 
spirit and purpose, and unite in glad and mutual love, forming 
one flesh—no longer twain—there alone is marriage. To such 
divorce is a word without meaning. God hath joined together, 
and man cannot put asunder. 

(Rev.) Maset MacCoy Irwin. 


Dexter, Maine. 








SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 


¢¢] F a man die, shall he live again?’ Ages ago under the 

burning sun of the Orient the contemplative eastern sage 
and poet propounded this question of questions, which has been 
taken up by many of the profoundest brains of every succeed- 
ing age and considered either speculatively or dogmatically. 
Idealistic philosophers and poets have signalled to each other 
from civilization to civilization; from India to Arabia; from 
Palestine to Greece; from Alexandria to Rome, and from Con- 
stantinople to the later civilizations of the western lands. On 
the other hand, many great theologians, from Paul to Calvin, 
and later, have brought to bear upon this question a wealth of 
reasoning and subtle logic seldom if ever equalled in the dis- 
cussion of any other theme. 

In the past, however, i.e., before the revolutionary epoch 
which gave new intellectual impulses to civilization in the nine- 
teenth century, the great thinkers, whether idealistic philoso- 
phers or dogmatic theologians, who reasoned in favor of the 
survival of human personality after the crisis of death, either 
discussed the subject in a purely subjective manner as metaphy- 
sicians, or else they premised their arguments on the unques- 
tioning acceptation of certain theological dicta. 

Each of these positions exhibited difficulties and points of 
weakness. Thus, for example, a large proportion of the peo- 
ple in all ages have been incapable of following the subtle rea- 
soning of metaphysical philosophers. To the multitude, as 
well as to many of the keenest intellects, the idealists or trans- 
cendental philosophers have ever spoken in an unknown 
tougue; while on the other hand the marvelous discoveries of 
the physical universe which have revolutionized the concepts of 
the western world, the increase of knowledge in every field of 
research, archeological discoveries, a general knowledge of the 
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great religions of the world other than the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian systems, and the increase of skepticism concerning the au- 
thenticity of several books in the Christian Bible and of much 
content matter in books whose general authenticity has not been 
the subject of special question, have all conspired to weaken 
where they have not discredited the principal premises upon 
which dogmatic theologians have based their arguments. 

To the profoundly thoughtful minds imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit, it became very apparent over a generation ago that 
the old methods of reaching conclusions through metaphysical 
reasoning, and the theological arguments based on dogmatic 
assumptions were no longer sufficient to hold in check the 
increasing tide of soul-paralyzing materialism. They felt that 
the hour had struck for investigating the question of a future 
life in an objective manner, that is, by employing the methods 
by which physical science has made such gigantic strides. 

Psychology has ever been a dark continent on the map of 
human knowledge. Only the outer fringe or coast line had 
hitherto been explored. The marvelous, strange, or occult hap- 
penings that from time to time were related with such circum- 
stantial accuracy and from such unmistakably reliable sources 
as to challenge respectful attention, were usually ultimately rel- 
egated to the unknowable ; but the vast volume of alleged super- 
normal phenomena was either denounced as belonging to the 
prolific brood of credulity’s children, or unquestioningly ac- 
cepted as coming from God or the devil, according to whether 
the phenomena in question agreed or disagreed with the re- 
ligious tenets of the individual. 

The idea of applying to psychic phenomena the rigid, search- 
ing, and systematic methods of modern critical science was not 
seriously entertained by any organized body of workers until 
early in the seventies of the last century, when the immense 
volume of alleged facts and the growing number of spiritualists 
over the western world led to the determination on the part of 
a body of ripe scholars in Cambridge, England, to explore this 
dark continent and either expose and explode its wonder-stories 
or compel the unknown to drop its veil. 
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The men who composed this group were savants in the truest 
sense of the word. The association in time became fully or- 
ganized and known as the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search. It soon claimed among its more active members a large 
number of the most eminent working scientists, both physicists 
and psychologists, of Europe and America, together with emi- 
nent and authoritative thinkers in various fields of research and 
along many lines of activity. Among the presidents, vice- 
presidents, and active workers who have materially aided the 
movement since its inception may be mentioned Sir William 
Crookes, F.R.S., Professor Oliver J. Lodge, the late Professor 
Balfour Stewart, W. F. Barrett, Professor William James, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Hyslop, the Right Honorable Arthur Balfour, 
present premier of Great Britain, Professor F. W. H. Myers, 
Professor Henry Sedgewick, Andrew Lang, Lord Rayleigh, 
the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, the Bishop of Ripon, the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, and the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

Of the importance of the work undertaken, William E. Glad- 
stone a short time before his death, in a conversation with Pro- 
fessor Myers, said: “It is the most important work being done 
in the world—by far the most important.” 

It was not until early in the eighties of the last century that 
the Society for Psychical Research began its systematic labor 
as an organized body; and since that period (a little over 
a score of years) it has achieved a great work in practical inves- 
tigations and experimentation in telepathy and various super- 
normal phenomena, as well as in examining and sifting data 
and evidence relating to apparitions of the living and the dead 
and to clairaudience, clairvoyance, and other phenomena that 
transcend the ordinary mental processes. 

The result of much of this painstaking and important inves- 
tigation has been given to the world from time to time in the 
“Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” in “Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” and in other contributions by leading 
members of the organization ; but the crowning result, the grand 
summary of the achievements up to the present day, has recently 
been given to the public in the monumental work by the late 
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Professor Frederic W. H. Myers,* a contribution whose rela- 
tion to the new psychology and whose importance to psychical 
science can well be compared to the relation and importance 
of Charles Darwin’s “Descent of Man” to the new conception 
of physical science which rose and triumphed during the nine- 
teenth century. Like Darwin’s, Professor Myers’ work repre- 
sents the ripe fruition of almost thirty years of incessant toil 
and patient scientific research devoted to the solution of one 
great problem. Like Darwin, he was a child of the new school 
of critical research which relentlessly follows truth even though 
it leads the investigator away from every fond prejudice, pre- 
conceived opinion, and philosophical concept hitherto enter- 
tained. And like the immortal work of the greatest apostle of 
evolution, a large proportion of the fourteen hundred pages con- 
stituting this new work of psychology is given to the massing 
of evidence, data, and facts that have been carefully investi- 
gated, sifted, verified and classified. 

If this work contained nothing more than the vast mass of 
alleged phenomena collected by one of the most illustrious 
bodies of scientists of our age, it would be an important contri- 
bution to psychological literature; but it is far more than this. 
The questions raised, the several theories advanced to meet and 
explain the various phenomena dealt with, the conclusions ar- 
rived at as results of the exhaustive investigations and brilliant 
discussions which have been carried on by masterly minds in 
the Society during the past score of years, and the well-matured 
conclusions of the gifted author, based as they always are on a 
convincing array of evidence, give this work an importance 
which in our judgment is not possessed by any other volume 
dealing with advanced psychology and psychic science that has 
appeared. 

Every theme discussed is so closely reasoned and is handled 
with such marked ability and candor that it cannot fail to open 
up new fields of thought and speculation, even when the reader 
may not entirely concur in the author’s views. This is notably 


*“Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death.” By Frederic 
W. H. Myers. Cloth. 2 vols. Pp. about 1400. Price, $12.00 net. New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Company. 
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the case with the luminous chapter on Genesis, as well as with 
the discussion on “The Disintegration of Personality.” 

The chief interest of the volume, however, aside from the 
supreme conclusion and the evidence leading up to it, dealing 
directly with the answer to Job’s question, is found in the dis- 
cussion of telepathy and the subliminal self. And in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the changed mental attitude 
which Professor Myers was forced to assume as his investiga- 
tions progressed. At the outset his prejudices against spirit- 
ualism were very pronounced, and he seemed convinced that 
the residue of supernormal phenomena that should be found to 
remain after fraud of others and unconscious delusions of the 
participants had been eliminated, could be easily explained by 
telepathy or upon the hypothesis of the subliminal self. So 
pronounced were his ideas and so outspoken his convictions 
during the early years of the investigations, that eminent spirit- 
ualists bitterly resented his attitude and predicted that no 
amount of evidence could convince him. In this, however, 
they were mistaken. Mr. Myers’ attitude was strictly scien- 
tific. Telepathy had been clearly demonstrated as a fact and 
generally accepted by thinkers who had sufficiently investigated 
the subject to be competent to intelligently judge of its verity ; 
and the theory of a double or multiple personality. was also gen- 
erally accepted as sufficiently demonstrated to be employed as 
a working hypothesis. Hence, all assured psychical or super- 
normal phenomena that could be reasonably explained on either 
of these hypotheses was attributed to the one which offered 
an explanation. 

Now in psychic investigations one always encounters two 
extremes: unreasoning skepticism and unlimited credulity. 
The skeptical and rigidly critical attitude of the Society for 
Psychical Research at the outset repelled most thinkers who 
through investigation had been led to accept the spiritualistic 
hypothesis ; but its membership embraced a number of repre- 
sentatives of the other extreme position. These persons had 
settled in their minds the fact that all alleged supernormal phe- 
nomena were due to fraud, deception, or delusion, and that it 
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only required searching investigation to expose the falsity of 
the claims of those who believe that under certain conditions 
the dead are able to communicate or make known their presence 
to the living. 

When, however, it was proven beyond the possibility of cavil 
that many of the alleged phenomena could not be explained on 
the hypotheses of fraud or delusion, many of the extreme crit- 
ics from a position of grudgingly accepting telepathy and the 
theory of the subliminal self became their most vociferous 
champions, insisting that every assured supernormal phenom- 
enon be forthwith referred to these hypotheses, with the as- 
surance that in some way or other they could be so stretched 
as to cover the facts and thus enable them to escape being com- 
pelled to surrender to the theory which tended to demonstrate 
immortality, or at least a life after the crisis of death. Their 
position was of course very unscientific—quite as much so as 
that of the most credulous of the opposition; yet it was stoutly 
maintained, even when it was necessary to invent explanations 
more unintelligible and amazing than the facts for which the 
explanation sought to account. 

Mr. Myers was too scientific and too loyal to the truth to 
allow his prejudices and preconceived opinions to blind him 
to the facts exhibited or make him fall into the error common 
to the slave of bigotry, superstition, and prejudice. Every 
phenomenon that could be reasonably explained by telepathy 
or the hypothesis of the subliminal self was so classified; but 
a large number of cases soon acccumulated which could not be 
so explained. Only the hypothesis that under certain condi- 
tions and circumstances the spirits of the dead could and did 
communicate with the living offered a rational solution to many 
of these cases. Confronted by this ever-growing volume of 
evidence that clearly pointed to the spiritualistic hypothesis, Mr. 
Myers was forced to change his convictions. In speaking of 
this conversion of opinion, due to evidence that seemed over- 
mastering in character and which is fully given in his work, 
our author observes : 

“Here we reach a point which has become without my antici- 
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pation and—as ‘a matter of mere scientific policy—even against 
my will the principal nodus of the present work. This book, 
designed originally to carry on as continuously and coherently 
as possible the telepathic hypothesis, has been forced unex- 
pectedly forward by the sheer force of evidence until it must 
now dwell largely on the extreme branch of the subject. For 
in truth during the last ten years the center of gravity of our 
evidence has shifted profoundly. With the recent development 
of trance phenomena we seem suddenly to have arrived by a 
kind of short cut at a direct solution of problems which we 
had till then been approaching by different inference and labori- 
ous calculation of chances. What need of computing coinci- 
dental death-wraiths—of analyzing the evidential details of 
post-mortem apparitions—if here we have the departed ready 
to hear and answer questions and to tell us frankly of the fate 
of souls? Must not our former results seem useless now in 
view of this overwhelming proof? Our previous disciplined 
search has been by no means wasted, but it seems to me now 
that the evidence for communication with the spirits of identi- 
fied deceased persons through the trance utterances and wri- 
tings of sensitives apparently controlled by those spirits is es- 
tablished beyond serious attack.” 


It is of course impossible to deal with the vast mass of evi- 
dence and data given by Professor Myers in his great work, 
or even to touch upon that which directly relates to the supreme 
conclusion of the author, that modern experimental science 
has demonstrated the reality of the survival of human personal- 
ity after the crisis of death. In this connection, however, we 
would observe that the evidence impresses us as being very 
convincing in character, the reasoning sound, and the deduc- 
tions inevitable; and with this opinion we pass to a summary 
of Professor Myers’ conclusions and views as to the value and 
importance of the evidence pointing to survival of personality : 

“The vague question of former times as to apparitions at 
the moment of death narrows down to the more precise ques- 
tion: Are there still coincidences, is there still evidence show- 
ing that a phantasm can appear not only at but after a man’s 
bodily death, and can still indicate connection with a persistent 
and individual life? To this distinct question there can now be 
given, I believe, a distinct and affirmative answer. When evi- 
dence has been duly analyzed, when alternative hypotheses have 
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been duly weighed, it seems to me that there is no real break 
in the appearance of veridical phantasms or in their causation 
at the moment of bodily death, but rather that there is evidence 
that the self-same spirit is still operating, and it may be in the 
self-same way. Telepathy looks like a law prevailing in the 
spiritual as well as in the material world. And that it does so 
prevail, I now add, is proved by the fact that those who com- 
municated telepathically with us in this world communicate 
with us telepathically from the other. Man, therefore, is not a 
planetary or transitory being; he persists as very man among 
cosmic and external things. . . . Our recorded apparitions, 
intimations, messages of the departing and departed have, to 
my mind, actually proved :—(a) In the first place, they prove 
survival pure and simple; the persistence of the spirit’s life as 
a structural law of the universe; the inalienable heritage of 
each several soul. (b) In the second place, they prove that be- 
tween the spiritual and the material worlds an avenue of com- 
munication does, in fact, exist ; that which we call the despatch 
and the receipt of telepathic messages, or the utterance and the 
answer of prayer and supplication. (c) In the third place, 
they prove that the surviving spirit retains, at least in some 
measure, the memories and the loves of earth. Without this 
persistence of love and memory should we be in truth the same? 
To what extent has any philosophy or any revelation assured 
us hereof till now? The above points, I think, are certain if 
the apparitions and messages proceed in reality from the 
sources which they claim. On a lower evidential level comes 
the thesis drawn from the contents of the longer messages, 
which contents may, of course, be influenced in unknown degree 
by the expectation of the recipients or by some such infusion 
of dream-like matter as I have already mentioned. That the- 
sis is as follows. I offer it for what it may be worth :—Every 
element of individual wisdom, virtue, love, develops in infinite 
evolution towards an ever-highering hope ; toward ‘Him who is 
at once thine innermost Self, and thine ever unattainable De- 
sire,’ ” 


Thirty years of tireless investigation, thirty years of patient 
scientific research given in the service of truth, were crowned 
with the rich fruition of an assured and unshakable faith in a 
glorious to-morrow for the human soul, based on evidence and 
experimentation conducted along the line of modern rigid sci- 
entific investigation. So certain was Professor Myers that the 
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great question of Job had been answered in the affirmative, that 
his voice gained something of the exultant tone of the prophet 
in moments of ecstatic rapture. Thus we find him saying: 


“The reader who may feel disposed to give his adherence 
to this culminating group of the long series of evidences which 
have pointed with more and more clearness to the survival of 
human personality and to the possibility for men on earth of 
actual commerce with a world beyond, may feel, perhaps, that 
the desiderium orbis catholici, the intimate and universal hope 
of every generation of men, has never till this day approached 
so near to fulfilment. There has never been so fair a prospect 
for Life and Love.” 


The effect on the individual will be splendidly complemented 
by the influence on society, quickening and awakening the pub- 
lic conscience until a finer, juster, and truer order will prevail. 
On this point Professor Myers observes: 


“So now also it seems to me that a growing conception of the 
unity, the solidarity, of the human race is preparing the way 
for a world-religion which expresses and rests upon that soli- 
darity, which conceives it in a fuller, more vital fashion than 
either Positivist or Catholic had ever dreamed. For the new 
conception is neither of benefactors dead and done for, inspiring 
us automatically from their dates in an almanac,nor of shadowy 
saints imagined to intercede for us at tribunals more shadowy 
still; but rather of a human unity, close-linked beneath an un- 
known sway, wherein every man who hath been or now is 
makes a living element, inalienable, incorporate, and imperish- 
ably codperant, and joint-inheritor of one infinite Hope. 

“Not, then, with tears and with lamentations should we think 
of the blessed dead. Rather, we should rejoice with them in 
their enfranchisement, and know that they are still minded to 
keep us as sharers in their joys. It is they, not we, who are 
working now; they are more ready to hear than we to pray; 
they guide us as with a cloudy pillar, but it is kindling into 
steadfast fire. Nay, it may be that our response, our devotion, 
is a needful element in their ascending joy, and as God may 
have provided some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” 


Instead of the nineteenth century going out in the gloom of 
an all-pervading night of materialism, our author believes that 
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the glow of an eternal day, brighter and fairer than humanity 
had known before, was purpling the east—a dawn that prom- 
ised for the twentieth century a day of resplendent glory: 


“T confess, indeed, that I have often felt as though this pres- 
ent age were even unduly favored, as though no future revela- 
tion and calm could equal the joy of this great struggle from 
doubt into certainty, from the materialism or agnosticism which 
accompanies the first advance of Science into the deeper scien- 
tific conviction that there is a deathless soul in man. I can 
imagine no other crisis of such deep delight. Endless are the 
varieties of lofty joy. In the age of Thales Greece knew the de- 
light of the first dim notion of cosmic unity and law. In the 
age of Christ Europe felt the high authentic messages from a 
world beyond our own. In our own age we reach the percep- 
tion that such messages may become continuous and progres- 
sive, that between seen and unseen there is a channel and fair- 
way which future generations may learn to widen and to clarify. 
Nay, in the infinite Universe man may now feel, for the first 
time, at home. The worst fear is over; the true security is 
won. The worst fear was the fear of spiritual extinction or 
spiritual solitude; the true security is in the telepathic law.” 


He who would meet the soul-deadening materialism that has 
permeated church and society should study this work, for it 
will at least give him a broader and deeper view of life in its 
profounder aspects, and will open new and wonderful vistas 
for thought and speculation. 

B. O. FLOweEr. 

Boston, Mass. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE TRUSTS. 


NUMBER THREE: THE EXPLOITATION OF LABOR BY THE 
CORPORATIONS. 


Apologists for corporation rule are just now very loud in 
their claims that laboring men were never so well off as to-day ; 
never did they receive such high wages as now; and one of the 
more daring mouth-pieces of plutocracy has had the hardihood 
to declare that the belief that the capitalist has received too 
large a share of the benefits that have arisen from invention, 
machinery, etc., is not true, but that the masses have received 
as fair a proportion of such benefits as the rich. The absurd- 
ity of this last proposition is such that it is not necessary to 
take space to notice it, and it is only mentioned to show the 
brazen hardihood of lawyers and other special pleaders for 
corporation rule in their effort to shackle present-day civiliza- 
tion with the new parvenu feudalism. 

The first two statements may be made to appear plausible in 
so far as they refer to general social conditions, especially where 
labor unions have been powerful enough to check the general 
effort of the corporations to grind down their employees, and 
where laws have been enforced restricting labor of children 
and women and shortening the hours constituting a work day. 
And yet, even broadly speaking, the comparisons upon which 
the claims are made are misleading, because conditions in life 
are necessarily relative. The man in a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion, whose needs are simple and few and who is living a wan- 
dering, nomadic, or communal life, might receive small hire 
and yet be relatively better paid than the most skilled workman 
among our present-day artisans, for all his fellows are in a 
very similar condition so far as worldly goods are concerned, 
and the wants of each are simple and easily met. 
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Again, take the condition of our people in eaily times, when 
from ten to twenty-five thousand dollars was considered a large 
fortune and when the wealthy men of the community counted 
their fortunes by tens of thousands instead of by millions and 
tens of millions of dollars; when life was far simpler and the 
avenues for mental growth and enjoyment were few and re- 
stricted compared with the present. Then a very much smaller 
wage would comparatively be greater than double or quad- 
ruple the wage of to-day, where vast fortunes are found on 
every hand; where life has ceased to be simple; where schools, 
colleges, and innumerable places for broadening culture and 
increasing enjoyment are found on évery side; where the chil- 
dren of the toilers are thrown in close contact and company 
with those of wealthy parents, and where the wearing of good 
clothes and the having of creature comforts goes far towards 
fixing a person’s station in society. 

Now when these things are taken into consideration, we be- 
lieve it is entirely misleading and false to claim that the condi- 
tions of the toilers are better than those of their class in the 
past, at least in so far as it relates to conditions prevailing since 
the great revolutionary uprising of the close of the eighteenth 
century. Relatively the gulf between the master spirits of the 
new industrial feudalism and the bread winners is greater than 
at any time before in the history of our country; while the 
conditions where labor has not been well organized are fre- 
quently almost too terrible for belief. They constitute one of 
the blackest pages in modern history and show only too clearly 
that the spirit of the modern commercialism is merciless. 

Whoever has read Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd’s work, “The 
Strike of the Millionaires Against the Miners,” will never for- 
get that tragic page in our industrial history, set down as it is 
in that volume with the accuracy of the painstaking historian, 
but glowing with the feeling of the humanitarian who loves 
justice more than gold. 

Another black page in the industrial history of the United 
States, which might have been entitled “The Strike of the Rail- 
way Magnates Against the Farmers of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley,” has been immortalized by the late Frank Norris in his 
great novel, “The Octopus”; while the same subject from the 
simple but touchingly tragic story of Colonel C. C. Post, en- 
titled “Driven from Sea to Sea.” 

The terrible revelations of child slavery in the southern 
cotton mills, in the factories of New Jersey, and in several other 
northern and eastern States, recently made public, throw fur- 
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ther sidelights on the oppression of the poor by the corpora- 
tions in the United States. But not in recent years, perhaps, 
has there been so impressive an illustration of the manner in 
which the over-rich corporations oppress and exploit the very 
poor as has been given under oath before the Coal Commission 
by the victims of the coal and railroad barons of the anthracite 
region. 

Before this commission day after day men, women, and chil- 
dren unfolded tales of hardships and sufferings, incident to a 
brutality and inhumanity on the part of their masters, almost 
beyond belief. These tales were recounted in simple, homely 
language by those whose whole life is a long day of drudgery; 
those who are in a large part making the millions of dollars 
that a few are squandering on yachts, at fashionable watering 
resorts, and in lives of luxury that oftentimes rival those of 
the patricians of ancient Rome. Case after case was given 
where men protested against the great peril of their positions 
in the mines, but who were compelled to continue, though in 
many instances the labor was quickly terminated by the sudden 
death of the miners. Little children were compelled to work 
night and day in factories to help support the families. Little 
boys were made to slave on the breakers to pay the debts of 
fathers who had been killed while working in the mines. 

Below we give some typical cases as given before the Com- 


mission and reported in the daily press, beginning with the 
testimony of Andrew Chippee and Theodore Baker, two 
breaker boys, whose evidence was thus condensed for the 
metropolitan journals: 


Chippee is thirteen years of age. His father was killed in the mine of 
G. B. Markle & Co., at Jeddo, eighteen months ago. The widowed 
mother has four children. Andrew is the largest. The youngest is only 
two years of age. When the father was killed in the Jeddo mine he left 
a debt for rent owing the company, as the family lived in one of the 
Markle Company houses. 

The mother took boarders and tried to make both ends meet without 
taking Andrew out of school, but was unable to do so, and finally had to 
put the lad in the breaker. 

The boy has worked in the breaker several months, including the time 
he worked before the strike, and in all that time he declared he has not 
received one cent of pay for his work. The company is applying his 
wages to the debt which his father owed before he was killed in one of 
the company’s mines. 

The boy told his story with such straightforwardness that the Com- 
mission and all who heard it were impressed with its truth. 

The boy produced his due-bills for the two months previous to the 
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strike. In one month he worked fifty-six and a half hours at four cents 
an hour; his pay amounting to $2.26. On the debit side of the bill was 
$54.05 for back rent; $4.65 for that month’s rent, and $2.25 for coal. 
When his $2.26 was deducted it was shown that he was indebted to the 
company in the sum of $60. 

Another bill showed that he made thirty-two cents, and when this was 
deducted from the family’s indebtedness to the company they were $88.17 
in debt. In the company charges was fifty cents for a brass check. 

Theodore Baker, a breaker boy, eighteen years old, said he earned 
before the strike 80 cents a day. After the strike he only earned 70 cents. 

“How long do you work?” 

“Sometimes fourteen hours a day.” 

“Do you get extra pay when you work fourteen hours a day?” asked 
Judge Gray. 

“Yes, sir, 7 cents an hour.” 

“Were you not clubbed by the breaker boss?” asked Mr. McCarthy. 

“Yes, sir, I was often clubbed. The breaker boss called me vile 
names.” 

Judge Gray asked, “What kind of a club did he strike you with?” 

The boy said it was about as long and thick as his arm. 

During the examination one of the lawyers asked the ques- 
tion, “This account that the company has against you and your 
mother was a debt your father owed the company?” To which 
the lad replied, “Yes, sir.” “And your father was killed in the 
mines of the company?” “Yes, sir.” 


Girls cannot well be employed on the breakers, so mills and 
factories are builded, that the by-product of child labor may 
be so employed that the millionaire corporations can keep down 
the wages of the parents. Several little girls employed ff the 
silk mills were called to the witness stand on December 15, 
and the following extracts from press despatches are fairly 
typical of their stories : 


The first girl called was only eleven years old. She had to go to work 
because her father had been hurt in the mines. She said she worked 
from 7 A.M. until 6 P.M. for $2 a week. 

Annie Denks, thirteen years old, said she worked at night from 6.30 
o’clock until 6.30 in the morning. She had to stand up all night during 
her work and received 65 cents a night. When the girl said she was 
employed at night every member of the commission seemed to be 
shocked. 

A small Slavonian girl, twelve years old, who also worked all night, 
gave her testimony through a thirteen-year-old girl interpreter. She 
worked twelve hours each night and received 3 cents an hour. 

Another thirteen-year-old girl said she worked all night in the silk 
mill at Dunmore for 66 cents a night. 

The general disposition of the corporations to mislead the 
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commission and the public was well illustrated by incidents 
elicited, an example of which was the prompt declaration that 
there was no need for the little girls who had testified to work 
in the mills and factories, as one of the fathers of these girls 
received $1,100 and another $1,400 a year. This statement 
was made authoritatively and with all the air of sincerity and 
injured innocence which the heads of corporations, when 
alarmed, are accustomed to exhibit. But their card house was 
quickly overthrown when it was proven that one of the men 
had a partner and two assistants who were paid out of his 
$1,100, and in the other case six men were paid out of the 
amount credited to the worker. 

To the story of child slavery was added the testimony of 
women whose husbands had been slain in the mines. Here are 
two characteristic cases which the testimony of December 8th 
elicited : 


Ella Chippee, whose twelve-year-old son testified on Saturday that 
after his father’s death in the mines he had worked as a breaker boy 
and received no money, but bills of indebtedness of $88, was one of 
them. She said: 

“My husband worked in the mines for five years before he could send 
for me from Hungary. He earned little, but we managed to live. On 
August 6, 1901, he was killed in the mines. They brought his body 
home to us. With another man he had been crushed under a fall of 
coal. Just before his death I had drawn his pay—$o—in cash. The 
company paid $50 toward his funeral expenses.” 

It had been shown earlier in the day that this $50 was not charity, 
but a bonus to the dead man’s fellow laborers to keep them at work 
during the funeral. 

“Soon after my husband’s death,” she continued, “I was sent for 
and asked to sign a document -iving up all rights to sue the company. 
If I signed, I was told, I could have rent and coal free for six months; 
if not, I need look for neither, nor for credit at the company stores. 
‘You'll get no coal; you'll get nothing,’ I was told as I left, and I 
found that true. I refused to sign. Four months later my baby girl 
was born. 

“IT needed money badly, and decided that I should have to let my 
little boy go to work in the breakers. I took him to the office and asked 
for a position. The man in charge remarked that the boy was little, but 
finally promised to put him to work. I had eked out the barest living by 
taking four boarders, who paid me $6 a month each for lodging, break- 
fast and supper. I knew the boy would earn little at the breaker, but 
every cent counted. 

“When the first pay day arrived Andrew brought home no money 
but a bill for $60. I was in despair. I had tried to get provisions on 
credit at the company stores where my husband had always traded, but 
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I had been told that I could buy nothing there until I signed the release 
to the company. Then came the strike. When it was over my boy 
went back to work and on the next pay day I received no money but a 
bill for $88, for rent and coal.” 

Mary Ann Raber, whose husband was killed with Chippee, was the 
next witness. 

“After my husband was killed I got his pay, $6; the rent and coal 
had been taken out. I had been left with four children to support. I 
was asked to sign a release of claims against the company but refused. 
and was told that I could expect no concessions from the company. I 
sent my fifteen-year-old boy to work in the mines at 80 cents a day, 
working ten hours a day, and after he had been there six months he 
brought home $5. I never brought suit against the company for the 
death of my husband.” 

Mrs. Kate Burns, of Jeddo, was then called to the stand and told a 
story of how she and her two boys worked thirteen years to pay off 
an accumulated house rent and coal bill due to the Markle Company. 

She said her husband was an engineer inside the Markle mines. The 
husband was killed underground, leaving her with five children, the 
oldest a boy of eight years. The company never offered her a penny, 
though she was entitled to $50 for her husband’s death, but the em- 
ployees gave her about $180 to defray the funeral expenses. 

After her husband had been killed she moved from her four-room 
house into one containing only two, one room above the other, and for 
the next six years she struggled as best she could to get along. For 
this house she paid $5.50 a month rent. She took in washing, scrubbed 
for the neighbors and once in a while she was given work cleaning the 
offices of the Markle Company. 

During these six years she said she kept her children at school. 
When the eldest boy was fourteen years she sent him to the mines to 
help earn the daily bread. At the end of the first month the lad brought 
home his wage statement, showing that the mother owed $396 for rent. 

The boy’s wages for the month had been taken off the bill, and he 
came home empty-handed. She submitted to this, and in the course 
of time her next boy was old enough to earn something, and he, too, 
was sent to the colliery. Like the older brother, the second boy received 
no pay, his earnings being deducted for rent. 

The mother on the witness stand was by this time sobbing, and when 
she added that the money she earned for cleaning the Markle office 
was never given her, but was kept by the company for rent, the com- 
missioners looked at one another in surprise. 

She said it took the three of them thirteen years to make up the debt, 
the mother’s earnings from neighbors being the principal contribution 
toward the maintenance of the family. The debt was cleared last 
August. During the six years from the time her husband was killed 
until the time when the first boy went to work the company never asked 
her for rent. 


In answer to Judge Gray, Mrs. Burns said that the arrears of rent 
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accumulated after her husband’s death. She never got a penny from 
the company but what returned to them. 


Nothing in all the testimony, however, was more clearly 
shown than the brutal disregard of the corporations for the 
soldiers of toil who are disabled at the post of duty. Below 
will be found the tragic story of Henry Coll, to which we add 
some further testimony illustrating the fact that corporations 
have no souls, and frequently are innocent of morals: 


The story told by Henry Coll, seventy years old, who worked for G. 
B. Markle & Co., affected most of those at the hearing to tears. He 
was evicted, he said, without a day’s notice, although he begged that 
he might be permitted to remain a day or two to look out for another 
place. Mr. Coll testified that he had worked in the mines about thirty- 
three years. 

In answer to Mr. Darrow he said that his family consisted of his 
wife, his mother-in-law, two adopted children and a son. His mother- 
in-law was about a hundred years old, blind, sick, and so feeble that 
she could not walk. They were all turned out. He testified that he 
received several injuries in the mines. He said one of his legs was 
no better than a wooden one; he had only one eye, his hands had been 
crushed, ribs broken and skull fractured. The company gave him 
nothing until after the employees took up a collection for him when 
his leg was injured, then he was given $50 after being on the injured 
list for two years. The company took out of the collection the rent, 
store bills, and coal bills he owed. 

“You adopted two children?” Mr. Darrow asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Coll. 

“Who are they?” 

“One was the child of a poor miner whose father was killed; when 
we came home from the funeral the mother was dead.” 

The witness said that he knew no reason why he should be turned 
out of his house and lose his job except that his son took a prominent 
part in the strike. This same son is now in an insane asylum. 

His wife was sick and her aged old mother absolutely helpless. The 
day on which they were “thrown out” was rainy. He took them as best 
he could to Hazleton, seven miles away, and placed them in a cold, 
damp, tumble-down shanty. This was last month, when the atmosphere 
on the Hazleton Mountain was quite cold. 

The next morning all the family were ill. His wife asked him for 
God’s sake to take her to the hospital, but he told her that since he was 
evicted and out of employment she would not be admitted there. His 
wife became worse. Medical aid was kindly furnished free by a Hazle- 
ton doctor, but it did not help her much. 

“We were greatly worried because of our having been turned out of 
our house, and one night,” the witness said, between sobs, “she choked 
to death in my arms from the intensity of her sufferings.” 
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“She died?” exclaimed Judge Gray, who was pacing to and fro across 
the room, as he quickly turned when he heard the man’s last words. 

“Yes, sir; she died, and I buried her yesterday.” 

The witness went on to say that he did not know whether her aged 
mother was alive to-day or not. “She was in bad condition, owing to 
her daughter’s death, when I left home last night,” said he. 


Pages might be filled with similar citations of facts brought 
out before the Coal Commission, but these cases, being typical, 
will serve to illustrate our point, that in proportion as the mon- 
opolies and trusts feel that they have the power, they cruelly 
exploit labor. They also illustrate how the great corporations 
which insolently refused to submit the differences between their 
employees and themselves to an impartial board, were essen- 
tially oppressive, unjust, and brutalizing in their influence. 

The government pensions the widows and children of her 
soldiers who fall defending their country. The corporations, 
judging from the evidence elicited, present the widows of the 
men who are killed in their service—and often killed through 
their fault in not properly safeguarding the lives of their em- 
ployees—with due bills, followed by eviction; while the boys 
are demanded to slave on the breakers to pay the bills of men 
whose lives have been wantonly sacrificed. 

No fact in history is better established than that man has not 
advanced far enough to render it safe to give him power to 
enslave his fellowmen or to place them at his mercy, as mil- 
lions are to-day at the mercy of the corporations. In a truly 
republican government, in which the initiative and referendum 
obtained, and the public utilities were owned and operated by 
the people, no such conditions as the above could prevail. On 
the other hand the toilers would receive justice, be enabled to 
enjoy life, and to improve their condition. Their children, in- 
stead of slaving, would be placed in school, happy and well 
clothed and being prepared for the enjoyment of a fuller and 
richer life than their parents had known; while the consuming 
public would neither be made the victims of extortions nor be 
left to freeze and starve because small bands of men wished 
to acquire millions of dollars to squander in Europe, on palatial 
yachts, in castle-like mansions, in the gambling mania that in- 
fests Wall Street, and in further entrenching themselves in 
power through the installation of their minions in government. 
The vast wealth now acquired by the Morgans, the Rockefel- 
lers, the Gates’s, and other exploiters and gamblers, would go 
to bless all the people. 
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MAYOR JOHNSON’S LATEST VICTORY FOR GOOD 
GOVERNMENT. 


One of the most important and promising victories for purity 
in politics, not only for the Ohio State Democratic party, but 
for the nation at large, was recently won by the redoubtable 
mayor of Cleveland in defeating the Democratic candidates 
for renomination to the Ohio State Legislature who betrayed 
the people of Ohio in voting for the infamous fifty-year free 
franchise bill engineered through that body by Senators Hanna 
and Foraker and Boss Cox of Cincinnati. This vicious meas- 
ure was gotten up for the purpose of preventing the citizens of 
Cincinnati from securing a rightful return for the enormously 
valuable street franchises of Hamilton County. It proposed to 
give the immensely rich corporation a veritable Golconda for 
half a century. The bill was one of the most brazen-faced and 
pernicious measures ever proposed by the corrupt Ohio State 
Republican machine for the enrichment of public service cor- 
porations. Eight Democrats who were pledged to vote against 
the measure betrayed their constituents and were false to their 
solemn obligations. Last fall Mayor Johnson warned these 
eight black sheep that because of their betrayal of the solemn 
trust which they had accepted from their electorate, he would 
thoroughly inform the voters of their several bailiwicks of their 
perfidy and its significance, and that he believed that when the 
facts were brought home to the intelligence of the voters, those 
who had betrayed the people in the interests of the corporations 
would be relegated to private life. These recreant Democrats, 
however, only laughed at the Mayor. They felt absolutely se- 
cure with the rich corporations and monopolies behind them and 
thoroughly entrenched as they imagined themselves to be in 
their partisan organizations. They knew the people were un- 
organized and accustomed to accept the men whom the two 
party machines and the local bosses forced upon them at the 
primary elections. Furthermore, Mayor Johnson was far re- 
moved from their districts, and Senator Hanna and the corpora- 
tions confidently predicted that they would completely snow 
him under at the spring elections—so completely, indeed, that 
he would never again be heard of in political life. 

Mayor Johnson, however, instead of being politically over- 
thrown, was vindicated as no mayor had ever before been vin- 
dicated in Ohio, and after his triumph he turned his attention 
to the recreant democratic legislators. Their districts were 
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literally sown in literature informing the people of the perfidy 
of their representatives. It soon became evident that the 
chances of seven of these were clearly hopeless. Not so, how- 
ever, with those of Mr. William H. Earhart, of Richland 
County. He had behind him, besides the power and wealth 
of the corporations, the local Democratic leaders of his dis- 
trict. Friends of the Mayor informed him that it would be 
useless to oppose Earhart. The effort would result in Mr. John- 
son’s defeat, as the legislator was sure to be nominated. 

This did not daunt Mayor Johnson, however, and he took 
his automobile and fared forth to Richland County, where he 
opened a whirlwind campaign. Always before speaking the 
Mayor offered to divide his time with any representative of 
the opposition and to answer any questions. The servants of 
corporate greed and the men who betray their parties and are 
false to ante-election pledges, however, do not dare to fight in 
the open, and the offers were not accepted ; but a vigorous silent 
campaign was inaugurated to offset Mr. Johnson’s work. The 
latter, however, addressed to voters in every town in the dis- 
trict, and wherever he spoke he had literature distributed ex- 
posing the betrayal of the party by Earhart and his associates. 
The result was that the recreant legislator was defeated at the 
primaries by a most decisive majority. The local bosses and 
leaders and the machine and corporate influences and aid proved 
powerless to save him when the facts were brought home to 
the conscience of the voters. 

Again the statement of St. Louis’ brave district attorney 
was emphasized, in which he declared that the people at heart 
are sound, but that they are unorganized. 

The keynote of Mr. Johnson’s speeches against Earhart is 
found in these extracts from his addresses to the Richland 
County voters: 


The Democratic party will remain the minority party in the State as 
long as a handful of boodlers are permitted to parcel out second terms 
to such men as Earhart. It is worth much to the Democratic party 
to punish one who has betrayed his trust. 

I charge Earhart with voting for unjust corporation privileges, against 
two platforms and a caucus of his party. 

I’m not for every man that marks himself a Democrat. I’m not with 
every local or national leader. The mission of the Democratic party 
is to advocate principles that will bring victory to liberty-loving people 
of all parties. 

When a handful of men distribute the local offices, when Democracy 
sinks to that level, it doesn’t deserve success, and I hope it won’t get it. 
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The steam roads don’t pay one-third as much taxes as you men who 
pay rent. You are taxpayers three times as much as the steam roads. 
I preach a Democracy of equality, justice, home rule, and equal taxa- 
tion, and am not for legislators who ride to Columbus on passes and 
when there remember the passes and forget their constituents. When 
the principles of equality, justice and home rule bring success to your 
party you bring success to Democrats and Republicans as well. 


This victory is far more than a local triumph for the great 
Democratic leader of the Buckeye State. It is of national sig- 
nificance and importance. The contest was against a crowning 
evil of present-day politics, and the victory points out the way 
by which the voters in every State can emancipate themselves 
from legislators who are the tools of corporate greed. 

If organizations can be formed in every district and a small 
sum contributed to enable a league or committee to keep tally 
on the votes of every legislator and at stated intervals inform 
the electors by pamphlets and other methods of the action of 
every representative and senator, and at the end of the ses- 
sion furnish a summary of the stewardship of the people’s rep- 
resentatives, it will not be long before the attorneys and tools 
for corporations, who have for years systematically betrayed 
the electorate, will be relegated to private life. 

Let Mayor Johnson’s example be everywhere followed by 


true patriots in all parties. 


* * 
RED OF THE DAWN. 


The rapidly growing popularity of Nature studies and hu- 
manistic and sympathetic portrayals of the beauties, wonders, 
lessons, and uses of the plant and animal life about us is one 
of the significant and promising signs of the hour. The amaz- 
ing popularity of books of this character during the past two or 
three years would seem to proclaim the advent of an idealistic 
reaction from the military craze and the brutal, materialistic 
utilitarianism that have so deadened the finer feelings of mil- 
lions of our people during the past generation, and whose bale- 
ful influence is reflected in national, social, and individual life 
on every hand. 

Positivism has its place and use in the march of civilization, 
but when it usurps the throne of idealism and subordinates the 
moral or spiritual ideals to egoistic and materialistic aims and 
ends, all progress that possesses the elements of permanency is 
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arrested, and the current of national and individual life sinks 
rather than rises. This is one of the most important facts of 
history. It is the lesson of lessons for clergymen, authors, 
teachers, and parents to keep in mind. 

A few years ago there was a mania among the young for 
military practise. Boys’ brigades were formed in Sunday 
Schools and day schools, and in many cases the youths were 
not content until they had real guns for purposes of parade 
and practise. Running parallel with this warlike spirit was 
the sportsman’s craze, and the passion for killing game and 
other little creatures became a mania with many. Ex-President 
Cleveland greatly stimulated this brutal pastime, not only by 
practise when President, but subsequently by published papers 
on the subject; while at the same time women responded to 
the sanguinary popular wave by wearing headgear that repre- 
sented the slaughter of one or more of the most beautiful and 
inoffensive of Nature’s winged children—the feathered songs- 
ters of field, forest, and seashore. 

Now, however, a strong reaction is setting in. Fundamental 
ethical ideals that a few years ago were sneered at or laughed 
out of court are beginning to arrest the attention of the peo- 
ple. Earnestness and sincerity are becoming more and more 
apparent in life and attest the return to moral sanity and spir- 
itual health. The military mania is waning in many homes, 
especially at the thousands of firesides where brave young 
American youths have been sacrificed in our attempt to sub- 
jugate the liberty-loving Filipinos in our campaign of crim- 
inal aggression. While last, but by no means of least import- 
ance, is the reaction in favor of country life and of loving, sym- 
pathetic interest in flowers, birds, and other living creatures 
that are more or less dependent on man. 

This change from the sportsman’s thirst for slaughter for 
the sake of slaughter to loving interest in the birds and ani- 
mals of forest and field, and the tendency to turn from the arti- 
ficial pastimes of commercial centers to the beauties of Nature, 
speaks of the reassertion of the finer impulses in man—the 
quickening into life of that noble idealism that inspires, exalts, 
and dignifies life, while yielding pleasure at once pure and last- 
ing, which never cloys or leaves a bitter after-taste. 

These are hopeful signs that indicate the advent of another 
of those great idealistic waves or progressive movements that 
bear humanity upward and onward, revivifying and rejuvenat- 
ing the nation or civilization that responds to its impulses. 
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A CATHOLIC CONGRESS OF SOCIALISTS. 


A congress of Catholic Socialists was held at Chalons, 
France, the last of May, presided over by the eminent French 
man of letters and churchman, Cardinal Perraud. This dis- 
tingushed prelate, who is one of the forty immortals, while 
heartily in sympathy with the main tenets in the social and 
economic theories of the two leaders of idealistic Socialism, 
M. Jaures and M. Millerand, deplores the liberalism of these 
great statesmen. He is a Christian Socialist, who realizes how 
the church by its reactionary course in upholding the partisans 
of monarchy and in assailing the republic which supported it, 
has antagonized the government and also driven away a vast 
proportion of the electorate. He sees progressive or idealistic 
Socialism, under Jaures and Millerand, moving steadily for- 
ward and winning the workingmen on every side by the funda- 
mental fairness of its demands, and he realizes that the only 
hope of checking the stampede from the church is by boldly 
raising the banner of Christian Socialism. 

At this convention of Christian Catholic Socialists, while the 
liberalism of Jaures and Millerand was naturally the subject 
of criticism, no attacks of any kind were made on the Social- 
istic teachings of these great leaders. This congress, presided 
over by an illustrious Roman Catholic cardinal, is one of the 
most significant of recent political happenings; but the news of 
its deliberations must have been wormwood and gall to Father 
Sherman, Archbishop Ireland, and other American priests and 
prelates who have won the plaudits of the plutocratic and re- 
actionary journals by their fulminations against Socialism. 
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REVIEWED By B. O. FLoweEr.* 





BOSTON DAYS. Bv Lilian Whiting. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 486. 
Price $1.50 net. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


The affinity in thought for that which is fine and high, the breadth 
of vision and rare charm of style that have made Lilian Whiting one 
of the most popular and widely read authors, journalists, and news- 
paper correspondents of Boston, are striking characteristics of her latest 
and in many respects most interesting volume, “Boston Days,” in which 
are treated as only the sympathetic idealist who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the themes could treat them, those three great move- 
ments and their chief represntatives which made Boston preéminent as 
a center of literary and spiritual activity. Here, in a manner very cap- 
tivating, are marshalled before the mental vision of the reader the illus- 
trious men who as philosophers, theologians, poets, critics, orators, and 
reformers have either influenced in a large way the thought of the 
world, enriched literature for all time, or in a positive manner changed 
the political current of events in the republic. 

At the present time, when the intellectual world is considering 
the life, philosophy, and influence of Emerson as never before, the chap- 
ter entitled “Concord and Its Famous Authors” will be of special inter- 
est to general readers; for here, as we would naturally expect, the 
greatest of New England philosophers occupies the center of the stage, 
while around him are ranged such rare spirits as the sweet-souled phil- 
osopher, Bronson Alcott; the nature-lover, Thoreau; that wonderful 
woman of peculiar conversational talents, Margaret Fuller; with num- 
erous less famous literary personages. 

The volume is divided into four sections, dealing with “Ihe City 
of Beautiful Ideals,” “Concord and Its Famous Authors,” “The Golden 
Age of Genius,” and “The Dawn of the Twentieth Century.” Each 
complements the other, and the whole forms a vivid panorama of the 
intellectual and spiritual activity of the Boston of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especial emphasis being given to the liberal, idealistic and broadly 
Christian men and movements. The work is crowded with interest- 
ing and inspiring historical, biographical, and reminiscent facts and il- 
lustrations presented in the most engaging manner. 

The fact that Miss Whiting is an idealist of the idealists enables 
her to seize upon and emphasize those subjects that are fundamental 
to spiritual and ethical growth; while one finds an added interest in 


*Books intended for review in THe Arena should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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the work due to the breadth of spiritual vision and the intellectual hos- 
pitality which are breathed forth from every page. Few writers, es- 
pecially among our women authors, could maintain so sympathetic an 
attitude toward Emerson, Parker, and Channing on the one hand, and 
toward the greatest of the trinitarian clergymen on the other. 

There is one criticism that may fairly be made against this other- 
wise delightful work, and that is a fault that journalists, and especially 
contributors to daily papers, are very liable to fall into. We refer to 
the abrupt passing from one subject to another. In ephemeral work 
such as one encounters in the daily press, this is not surprising; but in 
a volume intended for the library the reader expects more unity in 
method and treatment. With this exception, however, “Boston Days” 
is from first to last a most enjoyable, helpful and highly instructive 
work—an important contribution to a deeply interesting subject, and 
will add much to Miss Whiting’s popularity as an author. 

It is beautifully illustrated and handsomely printed and bound. 


THE GREY CLOAK. By Harold MacGrath. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
463. Price $1.50. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Harold MacGrath’s new novel, “The Grey Cloak,” is one of the best 
romantic stories of recent years. It cannot be said to have much if 
any historical value further than giving some vivid pictures of court 
life at the time when Mazarin was supreme in France, and of French 
colonial life as found in the Canada of that period. But for lovers of 
the purely romantic novels whose scenes lie in the stirring days when 
the throne of France and the nobility were constantly at war; when 
chivalry and courage jostled craft and cunning; when great egoistic 
passion flowered in life, and when concern for the many slept in the 
public conscience, this volume will be the source of much delight; for 
the author is a master in his special field. He writes with pleasing 
literary finish. His characters though numerous are well drawn, and 
the human interest in the principals never flags. There is plenty of 
action—too much, perhaps, from an artistic viewpoint, but this will. be 
no more a fault in the eyes of the lover of romantic fiction than the 
stirring melodramatic quality that abounds in the numerous climaxes. 

The story abounds in beautiful passages, of which the following 
extracts from the words of a young priest to the hero are illustrative: 

“Do you know what charity is?” 

“It is a fine word, covered with fine clothes, and goes about in 
pomp and glitter. It builds in the abstract: telescopes for the blind, 
lutes for the deaf, flowers for the starved. Bah! charity has had little 
bearing on my life.” 

“Listen,” said Brother Jacques’; “of all God’s gifts to mén, charity 
is the largest. To recognize a sin in oneself and to forgive it in an- 
other because we possess it, that is charity. Charity has no balances 
like justice; it weighs neither this nor that. Its heart has no secret 
chambers ; every door will open for the knocking. Mercy is justice mod- 
ified. Charity forgives where justice punishes and mercy condones. 
Your bitter words were directed against philanthropy, not charity. Shall 


an old man’s repentance knock at the heart of his son and find not 
charity there?” 
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This story is an excellent companion to “Under the Rose.” Both 
are exceptionally interesting and well written romantic novels. “The 
Grey Cloak” would make a strong melodrama and one that we think 
would prove a positive success if produced while the present taste for 
dramatic presentations of popular fiction is at its height. 


THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Illus- 
trated from photographs by the author. Cloth. Pp. 163. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


This exquisite contribution to the rapidly growing literature deal- 
ing with Nature studies and forest lore deserves a place in every Amer- 
ican home. It will do for the birds of the forest what “Black Beauty” 
did for the horse. We cannot conceive of a boy or girl, or one of older 
years, who has read its pages, ever again being able to wantonly slaugh- 
ter the feathered singers of forest and field. It will awaken the tender 
and essentially noble emotions which inspire a reverence for life and a 
sympathetic and loving interest in Nature, in a way tuat cannot fail to 
enrich the character of its readers. 

To us the amazing popularity of Nature books—a popularity which 
rivals that of conventional fiction—clearly foreshadows a renaissance 
of moral enthusiasm such as precedes every distinct spiritual and human- 
itarian advance in civilization; and this volume, if widely circulated, will 
be no inconsiderable factor in awakening the finer side of life which the 
money-madness of the past thirty years has tended to anesthetize. 

“The Song of the Cardinal” is a fascinating story of the life of a 
redbird, or Kentucky cardinal, as it is popularly called, who is born in 
the valley of the Wabash. The author possesses the soul of an artist 
and a poet, which enables her to invest the story with the charm of a 
rich and vivid imagination; while her knowledge of the habits and pe- 
culiarities of the redbird and the love she feels for the cardinal family 
impart a living interest to her work that makes the reader enter into 
the joys and tribulations, the triumphs, failures, and final victory of 
the hero, with much the same personal interest one feels in the leading 
figures of a well-told romance of life. 

Into the web and woof of the story the author has also woven a 
beautiful picture of an old man and woman who through the song and 
the presence of the cardinal are brought again into the loving, sym- 
pathetic nearness to each other that marked the golden days of their 
early married life. 

The story is admirably told from first to last, and there are many 
passages of great beauty. The descriptions are especially vivid, while 
the excellent reproductions of photographs taken by the author add 
much to the interest of the volume, which is handsomely printed and 
will make a beautiful and appropriate presentation work. If the Audu- 
bon Society should circulate thousands of copies of this work, it would 
do far more to revolutionize public sentiment than the expenditure of 
the same amount of money in dry arguments or heated protests. 
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WASHINGTON, ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. By Mrs. Harriet 
Earhart Monroe. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 184 Price, 
$1 net. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


As the capital of the republic Washington holds a special interest 
for Americans, and whether or not one is able to visit this beautiful city 
with its stately public buildings and palatial homes, its broad avenues 
and numerous wooded circles, and its various centers of interest and 
instruction, a general knowledge of the city is expected from all intelli- 
gent citizens. To meet this demand as well as to afford a comprehensive 
guidebook, as authoritative and complete as a Baedecker and far more 
interesting and attractive, “Washington, Its Sights and Insights” has 
been written by the well-known writer and lecturer, Mrs. Harriet Ear- 
hart Monroe. The author has made that thorough study of the subject 
which is essential for an authoritative work, while she has brightened 
and relieved the descriptive pages with numerous pleasing anecdotes 
and bits of biographical information that are as entertaining and in- 
structive, while serving to fix other facts in the memory of the reader. 
The style also is pleasing, and altogether the volume is a work that 
merits wide circulation. It is profusely illustrated with excellent pic- 
tures, and is attractively bound. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SIOUX. By Gen. Charles King. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 306. Price, $1.50. New York, The Hobart Company. 


Gen. King is so well known to the American reading public through 
his stories of western frontier army life, that any fresh novel from his 
pen is sure to gain a wide circulation, and the present volume will prove 
no exception. 

The heroine of “A Daughter of the Sioux” is a young girl whom 
the members of the little colony of Fort Frayne believe to be an Amer- 
ican, but in whose veins runs a slight strain of Indian blood. Her loy- 
alty to her own people and her treachery toward her white friends and 
companions form the plot of the story and give General King an op- 
portunity for those vivid descriptions of army and Indian life, and of 
skirmishes between the Indians and the soldiers, which have won such 
high commendation for his former works. All who are interested in 
the fate of the fast-disappearing aboriginal tribes of our country, as 
well as those who love a story for the story’s sake, will find in “A 
Daughter of the Sioux” a pleasing change from the omnipresent ro- 
mantic historical novel. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with several color plates by 
Frederic Remington and Edward Willard Deming. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CORDIAL RECEPTION OF JUNE ARENA:—At the present 
writing a large number of letters are being received from subscribers 
and readers, warmly commending the June ARENA; and what is more 
noteworthy, the increased demand for this issue has been so great as 
to warrant our publishing a larger edition of the July number. This 
increased demand for a magazine devoted to the discussion of serious 
subjects during the summer months is something almost phenomenal. 
We recall but one instance in the history of this review when the call 
for ARENAS necessitated our increasing the edition during the summer 
season. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME COURT :—Mr. 
John Brooks Leavitt’s paper on “The Evolution of the Constitution” is 
an exceptionally able historical contribution by a leading thinker espe- 
cially qualified to discuss this important theme. While the facts dealt 
with are in the main conclusive and indisputable, many readers will 
question whether recent decisions of the Supreme Court indicate evo- 
lutionary development in the sense that the term “evolutionary” is em- 
ployed to designate normal growth and healthy process. The fact that 
the Supreme Court in recent years, with a few notable exceptions, has 
been recruited from the ranks of the railroad and corporation lawyers— 
men who for years have been in the habit of viewing problems through 
the spectacles of class interest and of arguing for the great moneyed 
corporations in disputes between the government or the workingmen 
on the one hand and the corporations on the other—has naturally tended 
to lower the old-time reverence for the Supreme Court in the public 
mind. For the more thoughtful citizens know full well that no matter 
how sincerely a man may try to rise above prejudice and pre-conceived 
opinions, it is almost impossible for him to escape the influence of a 
world of thought in which he has long lived and to cast aside the in- 
fluence exerted by trains of thought which he has long made his own. 
Moreover, a large number of the decisions of the Supreme Court since 
a time shortly anterior to the famous Income Tax decision, in which 
all former Supreme Court decisions on the question were reversed, to 
the present day, have been in keeping with the interests and desires of 
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the great property classes, and especially the contentions of the corpora- 
tions, trusts and monopolies. Besides this, in most of the recent deci- 
sions the Court has been almost equally divided. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that millions of Americans, and among them many of the most 
discerning citizens, fail to see a reflection of the old-time high and fine 
democratic ideals or of normal evolutionary constitutional growth in 
the imperialistic and other later day decisions of the Supreme Court. 

PERSECUTIONS IN RUSSIA :—Last month we published a fasci- 
nating but pathetic historic sketch of Finland’s heroic struggle for free- 
dom against the brutal and treacherous despotism of Russia. This 
month we give another startling chapter of crime for which the govern- 
ment of the Czar is directly responsible. In “The Kishineff Massacre: 
Cause and Effect” and “The Kishineff Pogrém” we have two papers 
by scholarly Russians that are important contributions to contempora- 
neous history. Mr. Rovinsky’s discussion is a lucid and graphic picture 
of internal conditions in Russia under the tyrannical despotism of the 
Czar’s two most trusted friends and servants, Minister of the Interior 
Plehve and M. Pobiedonostzeff, the head of the Holy Synod. This 
paper is an admirable companion to Mr. Jackol’s “Reign of Terror in 
Finland.” The author of “The Kishineff Pogrém” is a well-known pro- 
fessional gentleman and an essayist, residing in New York, but who 
for sufficient and excellent reasons withholds his name. The views of 
both these scholarly essayists are those of specialists and experts who 
are also humanitarians. The papers are important contributions to the 
literature of protest. Wherever the public press is censored and public 
education tampered with, despotism, corruption and barbarism will 
follow. 


REPRESENTATIVE POLITICAL LEADERS :—Mr. Joseph Dana 
Miller’s keen and incisive pen pictures of President Roosevelt and Mayor 
Johnson impress us as being one of the most discriminating and accurate 
analyses of the mental and temperamental qualities of the two men who 
to-day best represent the opposing political ideals that marked the great 
struggle of early times led by Alexander Hamilton on the one hand and 
by Thomas Jefferson on the other. President Roosevelt has been an 
enigma and a bitter disappointment to many of his former enthusiastic 
friends, who expected to find his brave words and keen epigrams trans- 
lated into acts that should redound to his glory and entitle him to a high 
place among the Presidents great enough to resist the seductions of 
wealth and the power of political bosses, to which a time-server whose 
personal ambition was great would readily yield. Men who hailed with 
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joy his manly utterances against the trusts on his New England circuit 
last fall, before Congress met, were amazed at his justification of the 
course of Congress on his western trip as well as at his signing the as- 
tounding Elkins Bill, which removed the criminal liability of law-break- 
ing corporation magnates. Patriots who regarded him as one of the 
strongest and finest representatives of civil service reform in America 
were struck dumb by his subserviency to Boss Addicks in the nomina- 
tion of one of his most active henchmen to a position of great import- 
ance to purity in politics, especially in the face of the determined oppo- 
sition of the decent element in his own party in Delaware, and they 
could frame no excuse for his appointing the most conspicuous type of 
a machine politician in America to be Postmaster-General; while the 
fulsome praise which the President is from time to time receiving from 
Boss Quay and certain other of the most malodorous politicians in the 
government to-day is a strange commentary on the political course of 
one who long stood as a foremost exponent of clean politics and civil 
service. We believe that those of our citizens who have been perplexed 
in regard to the President’s course will find the true explanation in Mr. 
Miller’s paper. The President’s first impulses are true, but he is inor- 
dinately ambitious—a type of the egoist rather than the altruist—and 
the calculation which follows upon his first impulses and warns him 
that he must make friends with the Mammon of unrighteousness if he 
would further his personal ambitions, leads to the apparent contradic- 
tions between the words and the deeds of the man who said: “Words 
are good when backed by deeds, and only then.” On the other hand, 
Mayor Johnson more than any other statesman of to-day has striven to 
make good his every promise and te defend the cause of the people 
against the criminal aggressions, the oppression and injustice of cor- 
porate power. 

UNDERTAKINGS IN CO-OPERATION :—Last month we pre- 
sented a most valuable historical summary of the progress of codpera- 
tion in Europe from the pen of Prefessor Frank Parsons. This month 
the same author discusses “Undertakings in Codperation in Europe and 
America” in a most helpful and suggestive manner. Codperation is 
the keynote of advance on the economic plane, as Majority Rule is the 
supreme issue on the political plane. 


THE APOSTACY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY EXPOSED: 
—In his “Defence of the Declaration of Independence” the veteran jurist 
and life-long Republican, Judge Samuel C. Parks, deals with the apos- 
tacy or falling away of the party of Lincoln from its old-time ideals 
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and principles in a manner well calculated to startle the more conscien- 
tious and thoughtful Republicans who have heretofore drifted with their 
organization and have not realized into what waters the partisan leaders 
were steering the nation. Judge Parks is a statesman, author, and jurist 
whose words are entitled to the gravest consideration. Thrice did he 
receive appointments to territorial Supreme Benches by Republican 
Presidents. In 1862 President Lincoln appointed him to the Supreme 
Bench of Idaho. In 1878 President Hayes appointed him to the Su- 
preme Bench of New Mexico, and in 1882 President Arthur transferred 
him to the Supreme Bench of Wyoming. In 1870 he was a prominent 
member of the Illinois Constitutional Convention. He belongs to that 
noble band of true Republicans that forty years ago made our republic 
the glory of civilization, and he represents the moral or ethical states- 
manship that is essential to the upward and onward march of a free 
government and the perpetuity of republican institutions, just as Senator 
Spooner well typifies reactionary opportunism which deifies materialistic 
commercialism and subordinates ethics; which believes in war and justi- 
fies the slaughter of the weak by the strong; which is found battling 
for syndicates, corporations, and exploiters, and which favors the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States for a term of twenty years. 
In a word, as Judge Parks stands for republicanism and the rights of 
man, Senator Spooner typifies and embodies the essentially despotic 
reactionary spirit that is to-day sneering at the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and employing “the arguments of thrones” in combating the 
principles, aspirations and ideals of free institutions or tendencies. 
Judge Parks’ paper is a trumpet call to the conscience of friends of 
freedom of all parties, and should do much toward arousing those who 
are worthy of the name of Republicans to the peril of the present im- 
perialistic drift of government in the firm grasp of commercial feudal- 
ism, which, when not sneering at the spiritual ideals, is playing the hypo- 
crite in Uriah Heep fashion, or engaging in subtle platitudes which 
sound well but which, like Senator Spooner’s remarks quoted by Judge 
Parks, are thoroughly sophistical and essentially false. 

GOVERNOR GARVIN ON BRIBERY :—Governor L. F. C. Gar- 
vin, of Rhode Island, is the most progressive, outspoken and truly dem- 
ocratic governor in New England. He is no trimmer, and is a man 
greatly feared by the corrupt element that thrives in boss-ridden states 
like Rhode Island, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. He 
recently discussed the subject of bribery before a club of earnest men 
in Boston, and by special arrangement revised his remarks for the 
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ArENA. In view of the revelations of bribery recently made in Missouri, 
of the constant and growing rumors of corrupt practices in Massachu- 
setts, and of ugly facts which are constantly coming to the surface in 
other states and in many municipal centers, this brief paper will prove 
timely. 


TREASON THE LAW’S HIGHEST CRIME:—The recent convic- 
tion of Colonel Arthur Lynch of treason in England has awakened an 
interest in the subject which is ably presented in its historical and legal 
aspects by Captain William P. Kent in this issue. The author, who is 
the son of Lieutenant-Governor R. C. Kent of Virginia, holds the degree 
of Bachelor of Philosopher from the venerable and historic seat of 
learning, William and Mary College, and that of Bachelor of Law from 
the University of Virginia. His professions are those of a lawyer and 
journalist. During the Spanish War he served as Captain of Infantry in 
the Seventh Army Corps. 


WHAT THE LIFE OF AN ESKIMO EDITOR TEACHES :— 
Mr. Axel E. Gibson’s sketch of Lars Moller, the Eskimo journalist, 
is far more than an interesting life story of a truly remarkable man. 
It bears with it a lesson at once inspiring and impressive for every 
young man and woman in the republic. It is difficult to conceive of any 
one meditating on the struggles of this ignorant Eskimo with obstacles 
that to ordinary comprehension would seem insurmountable, his superb 
perseverance and tireless consecration to a great work, and the ulti- 
mate victory, without being fired with new courage and determination. 
He who possesses firm resolution or the will to do, perseverance, in- 
dustry, and a definite and worthy aim, cannot fail in life. Even in his 
hours of seeming eclipse his example will fall behind him, a trail of 
glory pointing the way for the oncoming pilgrims through the years 


that are to come. 


DIVORCE AND PUBLIC MORALS :—Perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness of the American people is a tendency to judge of grave subjects 
in a superficial manner, yielding to shallow prejudice and emotional 
appeals rather than broadly and judicially considering the problem in 
the light of the basic principles involved. Nowhere is this shallowness 
more in evidence than in the popular discussion of the divorce ques- 
tion. A certain body of narrow-minded religionists are industriously 
working to secure a uniform national law which would make it almost 
impossible to obtain divorce. The measureless crime of enforced 
parenthood where there is no love, the compelling of a wife to remain 
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for life the companion of a drunkard who is liable to do her violence 
at any time and who, in all probability, will compel her to bring into 
the world children cursed before they are born and destined to become 
a scourge to society—these and other phases of the question, as grave 
and weighty and which affect the present life of tens of thousands of 
our people and the oncoming generations, are brushed aside as incon- 
sequential by the narrow-minded religionists whose prejudice seems to 
have made it impossible for them to consider the problem philosophically 
or in the light of fundamental truths. In this number Rev. Mabel Mac- 
Coy Irwin contributes a very thoughtful paper on this grave subject. 
It is a hopeful sign to see ministers of the gospel viewing this great 
question in a sane, broad, and philosophical manner. 

SOME IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
The following are among the important papers whica will appear in 
the September and October numbers of the Arena: “Direct Legislation 
in New Zealand,” by the Hon. H. G. Ell, member of the New Zealand 
Parliament; “The Aftermath of the Spanish-American War,” by Judge 
Samuel C. Parks, a companion paper to the “Defence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” which appears in this issue; “The Demands of 
Art in Our Republic,” by the eminent sculptor and author, William 
Ordway Partridge; “The Rights of Property and the Rights of Man,” 
by Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy; “The Practical Value of Public Ownership 
and Operation of Lighting Plants,” by Frederick F. Ingram, Commis- 
sioner of Public Lighting in Detroit; “Shall We Have a National or a 
Bank Currency?” by Wharton Barker; “Art and Socialism,” by Pro- 
fessor John Ward Stimson; “Islam and Democracy,” by Muhammed 
Barakatullah, and “The Bible versus Plutocracy,” by Dean George McA. 
Miller, LL.B., Ph.D., of Ruskin University. 

In this connection we wish to correct an error made in announcing 
Dean Miller’s paper on “The New Education,” which appeared in the 
June Arena. By an oversight Dean Miller was mentioned as presi- 
dent of Ruskin University instead of as Dean. The error occurred 
from the fact that he had formerly been president of Ruskin College, 
and when the college was changed into the university and removed to 
Chicago, President Miller’s office was changed to that of Dean of the 
Academic Department. 

AN EARNEST WORD TO OUR READERS:—The paper by 
Dean George McA. Miller, of Ruskin University, on “The Bible versus 
Plutocracy,” which will be a strong feature of the September Arena, 
is a contribution of extraordinary importance and timeliness, and 
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should be read by every Christian minister in America. It will, we be- 
lieve, produce a deep impression on any conscience-guided clergyman, 
and will tend to start anew a wave of spiritual enthusiasm over the 
land. For this reason we ask every reader who feels that he can pos- 
sibly afford a small outlay for the cause of social righteousness, to order 
one or more September ARENAS, and when received underscore Pro- 
fessor Miller’s paper, after which either place it in the hands of or send 
it to some minister in your community. When practicable, ask each 
clergyman as a personal favor to you to read the discussion and tell 
you exactly what he thinks of the reasoning and of the importance of 
the thought presented. This paper offers an opportunity to each reader 


to positively and effectively aid in furthering the cause of justice for all 


the people; and from our knowledge of our readers we confidently be- 
lieve that they will not allow such an opportunity to pass unimproved. 








